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PREFACE. 



Alone and a stranger, this little book 
wings its way to the hearts of children. May 
He who guides a sparrow guard its mission 
and bless it. Simple and lowly as its preten- 
sions are, may it, yet, be received as it was 
sent forth — in th6 spirit of love; and may 
the characters of blessed children be to some 
extent strengthened, for the experiences of 
their yoimg lives, by reading the story of 
Nettie Gay. 
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KETTIE GAY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Thb homestead of Joseph Gay was prettily located 
among the New Hampshire hills. About one mile 
therefrom was a little village wit^i two white ohnrches 
fronting its open square. 

Mr. Gay's dwelling was spacious, and so long that 
it was sometimes called '' The League." Far to the 
north rose the White Hills, and to the west the 
crowns of the Green Mountains. 

East of the homestead stood Gay Ledge, a great, 
granite mass, sparsely covered with vegetation ; south- 
ward were the meadow lands, encircling a lilly pond ; 
northward the rich pastures, find westward a dense 
forest, orchard, and garden. 

The house stood in the centre of a, beautiful lawn, 
which sloped gently to the road in front. On the 
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8 NETTIE'S HOME. 

lawn, at the back of the house, was a fonntam sap- 
plied from the springs of the neighboring hills. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gay possessed one of earth's richest 
blessmgs — r a large femily of children, eleven in 
number. 

Anna was the eldest child. She was characterized 
by an almost angelic beauty of face and sweetness of 
temper. Will, the second child, formed a marked 
contrast to his sister in physical vigor and energetic 
character. His features were handsome, and his large^ 
hazel eyes fuU of i^parkling radiance and genuine good 
humor. Susan, the next in age, was a great joy to 
her mother. She was less lovely, in looks, than 
Anna; but all through her life she stood in closer 
sympathy with her mother than any of the other chil- 
dren* She was full of self-sacnficmg devotion. 

Loie and Julia were twins, and tender ties bound 
their souls together in a mysterious union. Herbert, 
i/ora, and Bollo were unlike each other in many re- 
gards. Herbert was plain, yet not without attrac- 
tions. His heart was noble and full of tenderness, 
and his whole nature beamed with generous impulses. 
Cora was a delicate child, and had o^en to be ccm- 
fiaed in a dark room for days, and for many more be 
led about blindfi)lded by ber l»<others and sisters, on 
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UETTIE^S HOME. 9 

account oi an affection of the eyes which she inherited. 
Her face was always interesthag^ but without the 
rose -tint to light it up with bloom, Bollo was a noble 
boy, though with a temper as quick as the lightning's 
flash. He was intellectual and wii^ in Ins organi- 
zation. 

Netde, the subject of this story, opened her eyes on 
this beautiful world one day, when the brothers and 
sisters were all at school. There was notlnng remark* 
able in her appearance ^ for aU little folks in their 
baby -hood look much alike, and do about the same 
droll things. She cried in the same <3unous tones ; 
yawned with her little toothless mouth; blinked her 
blue eyes, giving sudden glimpses of light, as the fire- 
flies do at night ; threw about her clenched, dimpled 
fists, in such an uncertain way, that she oftener hit 
her own little hi cheeks than anything else; then 
dozed off to sleep, lAd grew fsA, and strong. 

The diildren, on coming home fix»n school, were 
met by their father, who told them to step lightly, and 
speak gently, for a little baby -sister had that day 
been given them to love and caress. They went 
trooping along, and filed into the house, full of eager 
curiosity to catch glimpses of the little stranger. 
They were met by the nurse, who led them to tlie 
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10 KETTIE'S HOME. 

tea-room, where an old friend of Mrs. Qay super- 
intended the evening meal, assisted by one domestic. 

Their appetites were satisfied that evening, more by 
Curiofflty, than by the food taken. When they rose 
from the table^ Mr. Gay led his little ones into the 
room where the baby lay, and introduced them to 
their little sister Nettie^ 

There was the cherub on the sofliest pillow of 
swan's down, with a linen case, vicing in whiteness 
the white petals of Anna's rose-bush. On a flower- 
stand, beside the little cradle, were some of the 
freshly-picked white roses» the father's first offering 
to his child. The elder children gazed, in quiet joy, 
upon the little creature in her tiny needle -work cap. 
Cora and BoUo picked at the little lids that they 
might see the little eyes. Suddenly they opeoed^ and 
quickly closed, giving one of those bright flashes that 
made them clap their hands and burst into meny 
laughter. They were instantly banished from the 
room. Well they knew that their fate was sealed, 
and that they could see no more of Nettie until 
morning. They retired early to rest, and dreamed 
of faiiy children, and that all their dolls and rag- 
babies which were arranged upon a shelf above then: 
beds, came down full of life, with dimpled feet, 
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and that th^ eyes opened and closed, just like 
Nettie's. They dreamed that they were their own, 
to drag about in their little wagons, just as they did 
before they had life. Their joy was so great that 
those live dolls were all their own, to do with just 
as they pleased, that they laughed out merrily in 
their sleep. It was a gay time in the west -room 
that night. When they awoke in the morning, they 
were sony to see their dolls and babies all on the 
shelf, as when they went to sleep, looking just as 
stiff and staring as ever, and without the feet and 
hands that had been given them in dream-land. 

Nettie grew in strength and attractions, each day 
developing new beauties and new wonders of soul 
and body. She gave to the household the brightest 
infant promise of intellect and loveliness, at an 
early age, in her first smile. It was one of joy to 
all hearts. It spoke volumes to the mother. To 
her it was as if the angels had come down from 
heaven and fanned the sleeping cherub into wake- 
fulness, and dropped from their shining wings, upon 
the unconscious face, a dimple and a smile. There 
the babe lay, radiant in her new-found charms, for 
the mother's awakening. As she caught the gleam, 
she knew that God had sent the angels to bless 
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12 NETTIE'S HOME. 

her child. It was the baptism of a dewy smile, at 
the morning dawn of that infant life. 

We will pass over two years of Nettie's baby 
hood, and behold her, as one morning she rolled 
herself out of her bed and opened her blue eyes, in 
wonder, upon a little baby brother, the like of which 
t^e had never seen before. She thought it was 
sweet, as it nestled in the soft, lamb's wool blanket, 
and the prettiest cap in the world upon its l\ead. 

When she saw that her new brother waa to mo- 
nopolize most of her former attentions, she had 
naughty impulses to pinch, and to bite with her 
little sharp teeth, and push him upon the floor to be 
swept out as rubbish. She did not for a moment, 
suppose he had any feeling, he was **«o tttte," and 
could not talk. Her wishes might have been ac- 
complished, had it not been for the carefdl nurse, 
who understood the nature of such jealous, dimpled, 
dainty creatures. But Nettie was precious despite 
those naughty thou^ts against her baby l»x)ther. 

She soon learned to love the littte stranger, apd 
would smooth his fair hair, and kiss him with the 
f(mdest a£^tion, and then, sometimes, despite her- 
self, make a thrust with her pink nails at his hand- 
some eyes. Little folks love beauty; but they have 
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NETTIE'S HOME. 18 

a stranger way of mamfesting it, than have grown- 
up people. 

When Lily came to the homestead, with an evi- 
dent determination to remam, permanently, there 
was as much joy as though there were not ten oth- 
ers. The femily was then complete. **May Qt)d 
bless these tihhi;een souls bound together in the fond- 
est, tenderest bonds of love and pure family devo- 
tion. May he bless them all, in their out -goings 
and in -comings, by day and by night, in storm and 
sunshine, in sorrow and joy. May the crosses that 
all must bear, though planted in the earth, reach 
their heads to heaven, and the broad arms stretch 
out to many human souls in the depths of sin and 
gloom, to bear them up to God.'* This was the 
minister's prayer, as he took the gentle Lily in jiis 
arms, bathed her brow at the baptismal font, and con- 
secrated her to virtue, to holiness, 'and to heaven. 

Those who have enjoyed the blessings and privi- 
leges of a large family, will understand the condition 
of this household. There was one life for all. The 
fate of one must afl^t the fate of all, whether it be 
joy or sorrow, adveraty or guilt. It is a law that 
the sins of the parents must be shared by the chil- 
dren, and those of the children reflect upon the 
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14 NETTIE'S HOME. 

parents. Thus the disgrace of children never fails 
to bring down gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
and to sadden the parents^ last hours. 

The winter days of this family were never tedious, 
nor lonely. They were not obliged to go from 
home to find happy companionship. They loved the 
society of others, but were never happier than when 
they sat around the circular table well lighted with 
candles, with Books, games and puzzles for their 
amusement, and the blazing fire in the huge fire- 
place crackling merrily, its glowing heat casting the 
group in queer, and often beautiful shadows upon the 
wall. 

Sometimes they mused upon the flaming wood, 
and traced, in the fire, images to correspond with 
their several thoughts, and casts of mind. The spir- 
itual saw spiritual images; angels in flowing robes 
of white, tinged with glory, with wings of wavy, 
transparent beauty, studded with stars and with dia- 
dems of sparkling beauty upon theur brows. The 
timid saw what they called ghosts, or spectres, mere 
myths, or phantoms, ^th tongues of flame and breath 
of smoke. Others saw dogs in belligerent attitudes, 
ready to leap out and scatter theur thoughts and 
seize upon them as prey. The boys, who had been 
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KETTIE'S HOME. 15 

fox and squirrel hunting, could see ilieir game 
spring the trap and become theirs; or the squirrels, 
sprin^ng up some hollow tree, inside of which thej 
had their winter store of nuts and com, wotdd reveal 
their home and treasures to the youthful hunters. 

Sometimes a brand fell upon the hearth, when all 
the little children would gather over it to see the 
dying sparks. The sparks represented to them the 
congregation of their church, v When the brand fell, 
it was the signal for the close of church services; 
and the first spark that faded, told the first home. 
It was always sure to be Miss Saunders, who lived 
but a step fix)m the church door. Thus one after 
another was named, until the last who passed the 
Homestead, Colonel Stone, was seen to be at home, 
and his star to have gone out. Then the great rows of 
luscious apples that were placed in semi-circles about 
the fire, swelling and fretting and puffing, and at 
last bursting their rosy sides, were eaten. Then 
came nut-crackings, story- tellings, and, at last, the 
evening prayer ; then all went to rest, sweet sleep and 
dreams. 

It was always the mother's custom to rise once 
during the night and go to her children to see if they 
were all well and snugly tacked in. One night, ai 
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16 NETTIE'S HOME. 

she arose and took her candle, she opened the door, 
as she thought, that led to their room ; but she mis- 
took the cellar-door for theirs, and, not lookmg, took 
the first fatal step which plunged her to the bottom. 
She was much injured, and suffered intensely before 
she recovered. The children all vied with each 
other in their attentions to repay the kind care and 
night- watchings of their dear mother. 

Susan assumed the responsibility of mana^g the 
domestic afiidrs, and no little feet did more welcome 
bidding than Nettie's. She rocked the tiny Lily 
in her cradle, to quiet slumbers, and ceased her mis- 
chievous ways for some time. One day her love fof 
Lily increased to such a degree, and her ability, 
in her own estimation, corresponding, that she deter- 
mined to carry her about as the others did, and par- 
ticularly as Cora was sometimes allowed to do, which 
gave her great self-importance. 

Nettie watched for the time when she would bo 
alone with the little treasure. When it came, grasp- 
ing her tightly, she bore her to her own room and 
rolled her over on her bed, Lily laughing the while, 
much to Nettie's joy. She then crept upon the bed 
and pulled her into the middle, and ran to the drawer 
whore Nettie's christening robe and cap lay, and 
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brought them forth in sprightly triumph. She found 
laly just in the act of creepmg off i^ie bed ; but she 
^ve her Kttle round form one roll backward, and she 
was safe. She scrambled up, dragging the new ward- 
robe with her, and commenced to undress the dear 
child. She had noticed that the cap was the last or- 
nament giyen by her mother, and she pursued the 
same course. Nettie took off her zephyr socks, and 
bared her dimpled feet, and nmls, tmged with the deli- 
cate hue of the sea- shell, and kissed them in rapture. 
She then untied the ribbon at the neck and waist; 
and neck and arms, fair and fresh as moonbeams, lay 
dazzling in beauty. She managed by many turnings 
and tumblings to put on the new frock, not without 
first having turned it top downward, and by righting 
that, turned it wrong side out. T|jen she drew the 
ribbon close about the neck, but not knowing how to 
tie a knot, she gathered it in a bunch and patted it 
down with her soft, chubby hand upon the fair neck. 
She broke the string of the old cap in taking it off to 
replace it with the new. She managed it veiy well ; 
the only mistake she made was in putting it on back- 
side front, which made the lovely clrild look very com- 
ical indeed. 
The next thing for Nettie to do was to draw down 
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18 NETTIE'S HOME. 

tihe little wUte firock in gracefdl folds. Tbkshe at- 
tempted, a^r the motherly &shion, when the skirt is 
seized and the head inverted. She stood upon her 
. feet for this last operation, and grasped the skirt with 
her tiny hands, her face flushed with exercise, and her 
eyes bright with delight. She thought the dress and 
cap did not fit quite as well as when her mother put 
ihem on for the christening, but she did not dream 
that anything would be wantmg after she had made 
baby stand on its head two or three times while 
she held fast to the. skirt. Lily cooed and laughed, 
and threw her feet and arms about in extasy, when 
the shaking process brought them both to the floor, 
with a noise that could not be mistaken. The 
laughter was turned into wild shrieks and cries, 
which brought Susan to the scene. When it was 
ascertained that neither of the pets were injured, the 
amusement of Susan and Mrs. Ghiy can be imagmed. 
They had it not in their hearts to correct Nettie, for 
they knew the motives that led her to the deed. 
When Nettie was asked what influenced her to do so 
by her little aster, she told them that she heard them 
say that ihe minister was coming to see them that af- 
ternoon, and she thought Lily ought to wear the 
same dress and cap that she wore when they took 
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NETTIE'S HOME. 19 

her to oHurch to see lum. She had the impresfflon 
that he could not take Lily in his arms unless she 
wore that dress and cap. Lily was beloved, almost 
to idolatry, by Nettie. She showered her daily with 
caresses and kisses, and, in the midst of her wildest 
bursts of affection, she would bite her little cheek in 
a frenzy of delight which called forth sharp cries from 
the little Lily, who knew not why she suffered. 
When Nettie was questioned as to the cause of the 
naughty habit, she said : ** I love her so dearly, I 
can't help it.'* 
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CHAPTER II. 

NETTIE AT SOHOOL. 

Nettie Gat was sent to school at ihe early age 
of four years. The cause of this step was partly on 
account of the large family, and partly because the 
sessions of the school were held only during the Sum- 
mer and Winter. The earliest advantages, under the 
circumstances, were considered necessary to secure a 
tolerable education. 

Sometimes it was a relief to Mrs. Gay to have the 
mischievous little Nettie under good care, while she 
devoted herself to the duties of her family. Her mu- 
rical voice was missed, however, and her busy hands 
and pattering feet were welcome at the close of day. 

She would come home, throw herself in her dear 
mamma's arms, and tell all the wonders of her new 
experience, drink her bowl of milk, play a while with 
Frank and Lily, then clasp her soft hands in prayer, 
and soon be folded in pleasant slumbers, to live over 
the scenes of the day. In her sleep she would sport 
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NETTIE AT SCHOOL. 21 

in fairy bowers of dream-land, with the little sprites 
all about her, enticing her to roam with them, nntil 
morning, when she would scamper home, all refreshed 
and beautified with the charming impress of her ex- 
periences. 

Nettie was delighted at the idea of going to school. 
Her childish ima^nation had often wandered down 
the road, through the forest which led to it. She 
thought the school must be kept in the woods ; and 
there her tender thoughts built little air- castles, from 
the material and incidents which the children brought 
home> and from the experiences of her dreams. Net- 
tie never slept without dreaming; and her lisping 
tongue would often repeat charming stories of dream- 
land. She would sometimes relate them as actual 
occurrences, and speak in wonder of the curious things 
she had seen. 

The first school moming, for Nettie, was bright and 
spring-like. The dew was on the low, velvety grass, 
and the birds were singing for joy at the glad scene. 
The little white kitten sported in great glee around 
Nettie, as though sharing her happiness. Nettie was 
dressed in her new pink gingham frock, puff sun- 
bonnet, and a white sleeved apron, which was to be re- 
moved when she arrived at her destination. 
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22 NETTIE AT SCHOOL. 

The school was one mile and a half from home, 
and there was some danger that the tiny feet would 
Mter upon the way. The first mile was a gentle de- 
clivity, and most of the way in the woods. This was 
favorable ; and in rain or sunshine, the dense foliage 
formed an acceptable shelter to the young pilgrims on 
the road to learning. The last half mile was up a 
high and tedious hill. Nettie had an extra lunch 
put in the basket for recess time, and a bottle of milk, 
her ijsual dinner. 

The band started off in great glee, all delighted to 
have Nettie with them. Nettie ran and capered, 
taking many steps that she would have saved, had 
she been wise, for the end of the journey. She went 
imder the especial guardianship of Anna and Will. 
When the wild delist had somewhat abated, each 
took one of her hands, and when they came to the 
Indian mounds, that lay on either side of the, road, 
they leaped with her from one to the other, and this 
beguiled the tedious way. They were soon at the 
foot of the hill, and stopped to rest at Colonel Stone's. 
There, for the first tune, Nettie saw hens, and chickens, 
and other domestic fowls. She was enraptured at the 
brood of chickens — little, yellow, feathery creatures 
that would almost permit Nettie to fcmdle them. The 
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mother- hen ducked and strutted in her pride, keeptag 
an anxious eye and busy call for her young, downy 
litde ones. The children could loiter no longer by the 
way, and conunenced to climb the hill, at the summit 
of which stood the school-house. At length they 
reached the one- story building, and Nettie was led to 
the teacher, a cousm of Mr. Gay, and cojounitted to 
her care. 

Mary (Jay, the teacher^ was a lovely girl, young 
and gentle. She was fond of her cousin's family, and 
particularly of this little pet, whose feet for the first 
time had made music upon the school -room floor. 
Miss Gay took her bonnet from her heated head, and 
brushed back the fair curly locks from her sweet &ce, 
and gave her a fond kiss of afl^ction. She took her 
to a basin of water, and bathed and cooled her bright 
face. It was very refreshing to Nettie, who was 
then seated on the first row of benches filled with 
girls, none of whom were as -small as she. 

Nettie looked about in amazement, without saying 
a word, which was very proper conduct for a little 
girl at school. Soon her eyes began to droop, and 
her head to nod, and at last the lashes swept the 
fairest cheeks in the world, and kissed them, softly, as 
she slept. She lay upon the hard seat, with her head 
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24 NETTIE AT SCHOOL. 

upon a pillow that Waa Mary kept for her smaller 
scholars. 

Nettie slept sweetly, but not soundly; and ebe 
dreamed the while of all that had passed, particularly 
of the little yellow chickens, she had seen on her Way 
to school. She dreamed, that in the long chase she 
had for them, she caught one and clasped it in her 
tiny hands. Ju- her delight she burst into laughter, 
and said : ** Nannie, I've dot one ittie chickie," and 
awoke, all trembling with excitement. She jumped 
from her seat and ran about, thinking it had escaped 
her. She waff soon exhausted, and began to cry; 
for she could see none of her brothers or sisters, who 
she thought had gone home, and she cried to go, too. 
Miss Gay called Anna to comfort the dear child, who 
took her to her own seat, to the great satisfaction of 
Nettie and the amusement of the whole school. She 
was very quiet until recess,- wSen they all went out 
and ate their lunch under the chestnut tree, by the 
side of the school-house. Nettie was much amused at 
the sports of the children ; but was not enough famil- 
iar with them to join in their play. She was coaxed, 
and many attempts were made to pet her, but a bright 
smile, so peculiar to herself, repelled every familiarity. 
They named her the Eosebud. 
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An attempt was made, after recess, to teaoli Nettie 
her letters ; but her tongue seemed to cleave to tibe 
roof of her mouth, and no word could she utter. Her 
great blue eyes had not become acquainted with all 
Ihe strange &ces, queer movements of classes, reci- 
tations and sin^g ; and she would do nothing until 
she had become familiar with all those curiosities. In 
the midst of the attempt to teach her the letters, she 
said : ** I want to do home." And agwn : ** I want 
a dink of mick." She was put in charge of her 
sister, and at the hour of noon, given for recreation 
and repose, Anna took her to see Mrs. Gay's friend, 
Mrs. Deacon Finley. 

Mrs. Finley was not only Mrs. Gay's fiiend, but 
the ^end of all the little ones. She always had a 
troop of them at noon and recess, calling for water, 
but more to have a pleasant word and kind smile from 
one of the dearest old laSies the^orld ever saw. She 
had known all those children from their baby-hood ; 
and their mothers had long been her warmest friends. 

There never was any sickness at the Nook, . that 
Mrs. Finley was not soon seen driving up in her 
chaise, to see if she could be of any service. It was 
a great consolation to Mrs. Gay, who always knew 
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that abe would have an experienced fliend for any 



Mrs. Finley welcomed Nettie, and fondled her with 
a mother's tenderness. She fed her with some nice, 
cool cracker and milk, and soon the drowsy head was 
laid upon a^ sofb pillow, and there rested until the call 
for school was sounded. 

Kettie was fresh as a lark, after her slumbers, and 
went to school and took her place with the children, 
as she did in the mommg. She made no progress 
in learning the first day ; nor was this urged, as the 
teacher knew sho would do better when she became 
more acquainted. She presented Nettie with a col- 
wed card, on which was printed the verse : — 

" Je8U8, tender Shepherd, hear me : 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light*' 

That was designed as an evidence of good' deportment, 
if not of scholarship* 

Nettie was delighted ; and ran as &st as h^ little 
feet could go, to Anna, looking back at the teacher 
with flushed feoe and sparkling eyes, and began to 
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lisp the joy of her heart. Anna soon hashed her prat- 
tle, and shortly after, the . school closed with angmg, 
in which the voice of Netde was heard to mingle in 
diildish melody. 

The declining son made the walk home pleasant, 
and not very fatiguing. Nettie embraced her mother 
and brother and sister, glad once more to be at home. 

Nettie's tender feet would not permit her to go the 
long way to school the following day. She learned her 
verse of which she was so fond, and on the morrow 
was very happy, if not proud, to repeat it to the teach- 
er who was much pleased at her ability. Nettie did 
not make as good progress with her letters ; but " that 
will come in good time," was the teacher's thought. 

In the aitemoon there were some visitors at school, 
and Nettie was placed on the step that led to the ris- 
ing seats at the back of the room. There she repeat- 
ed, in her sweet winning way, with clasped hands, her 
little verse. The child seemed to catch the mspiration 
and beauty of this most spiritual hymn ; and it shone 
out from her soul through her deep blue eyes and 
every feature of her face. 

i As the Summer passed away, the school became irk- 
some to Nettie. She sometimes lingered on the road, 
and her feet refused to do their Hdding, especially if 
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any thing attractive called her attention by the way- 
^de. She often found it pleasanter to chase b^tterflie8 
and to catch them by their bright, spotted, painted 
wings, and to gaze upon their beauties, than to sit in 
the dull school-room, upon hard benches, and learn A, 
B, C's. She often presented a very comical appear- 
ance, as she would come from one of those butterfly 
chases, with her face all flushed and paiiited with the 
gorgeous hues of those winged beauties, and perhaps 
one of the victims in her dainty hand. 

She often chased the humble-bees' that sip the 
sweets from the wayside flower. It was said that the 
bees with white heads never stung ; and those were 
caught and made to buzz in the hand, and to give 
forth their dreamy music. 

Sometimes the captives were bees with black tufta 
upon their heads, all whitened with the pollen of some 
sweet flower, and the powdered head was not detected 
until the sharp sting was thrust into the tender palm. 

On one of those days, when Nettie developed a 
stronger tendency than usual to play truant, she resist- 
ed every eflfort to bring her to scho(d. She walked 
very well through the woods, when several butterfly 
chases brought her in the right direction. But when 
she reached the foot of the hill, by Col. Stone's, and 
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heard, the ripples of the habbling hrook, along the peb- 
bly bottom, she threw herself upon the grassy bank, 
and began to sing -snatches of little songs to the shining 
fishes, sporting in freedom in the cool, clear water. 
She tried to entice them with her warMes, but they 
were too happy in their element to listen to her be- 
guiling tones. The finny, sparkling creatures were full 
of sport, now under some mossy stone, then out, then 
daxting with speed at a crumb that was thrown to 
them. 

Nettie was urged to go on towards school ; but she 
had decided to spend the remainder of the day with 
the birds, fishes and butterflies. Mrs. Stone was 
summoned to the scene. She came out of her vine- 
covered cottage, with love to every one, and especially 
to children, beaming in her countenance. She smiled 
upon Nettie, as she lay in the most charming careless- 
ness on the bank, playing with the fishes, a beautiful 
type of innocence and contentment. She urged her 
to go with her brothers and sisters to school, but to no 
purpose. Nettie tapped her chubby foot upon the 
ground and took her fill of joy. Mrs. Stone told her 
she should have to punish her if she refased any long- 
er, but this threat uttered in such gentle tones, did not 
startle her any more than the rustling of the breeze in 
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her wavy curls. But when she saw Mrs. Stone come 
toward her with a broad, curly fern leaf in her hand, 
she jumped up and sped fleetly up the difficult hill. 

Nettie soon learned that fern leaves, with their 
wavy, feathery coils, were as firsdl, though not as fleet- 
ing as the thistle-down. She whiled away the Sum- 
mer and learned to play on the green with the little 
ones at the Nook ; but after the novelty of the school 
was over, she much preferred her loved home and the 
companionship of her little brother and sister and ten* 
der mother. 

She was eminently a child of home ; and was her- 
self the light of the household and the favorite of the 
domestio drcle. 

Beautiful Nettie! full of love -light and wuasome 
graces, how large a place she filled in that gror^, 
bound heart to heart and soul to soul ! 

The Autumn was passed in gentle pastimes at home, 
and no lessons were learned except for the Sunday- 
School. Nettie was a member of the in&nt class, and 
learned verses, and recited them regularly and correct- 
ly. She loved this mental exercise, more because of 
the spiritual beauty of many of her lessons than from 
aught else. 

We would almost think it strange for one so young 
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to feel the Christiaii breathings or sentiment of hymns ; 
but none would doubt for a moment that effect, who 
looked upon the face of Nettie, when under the influ- 
ence of one of her best hymns. 

Winter came, and the school term was near its open- 
ing. It was decided that Nettie should go, during the 
mild and pleasant part of the season. All the boys 
had their new boots, and all the ^Is their new boot- 
ees, warm coats, cloaks, caps and hoods, with mittens, 
throu^ which the cold could scarcely penetrate. Net- 
tie was delighted with her new outfit. She had a new, 
red woolen dress, with a cloak nicely wadded with 
lamb's wool aud a hood to match. They called her, at 
the Homestead, lattie Bed Biding Hood, and soon, at 
school, she answered to that character. She was very 
lovely in the new costume ; and many of the girls at 
' school envied her the comfortable, pretty clothes she 
wore. But it was far from Nettie to manifest any 
pride because she wore fresher and brighter clothes 
than many others. 

It was decided by Mr. and Mrs. Gay that the dis- 
tance to school was too great to be walked in snowy 
weather, and one of the strong, gentle horees was de- 
tailed for the purpose of carrying them thither. AU 
the girls and the younger boys, with one of the older 
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ones for a driver, rode, and the horse was stabled in 
Deacon Finley's bam, where a huge load of haj had 
been previously carried for his food. 

The drives to school were full of sport and C(Mnfort. 
-Mrs. Gay's face brightened, as she saw, each morn- 
ing, the happy and ruddy faces of her children, after 
they were all wrapped in blankets and robes for the 
short journey. Two large dinner baskets were filled 
with biscuits and butter and cheese, with a nice slice 
of minced pie for each. The pockets of the boys,. 
and often those of the girls, bunched out with nuts 
and apples. Sometimes the brown bread, which 
every New England child will recognize, was mingled 
with the slices of the wheaten loaf. Never morsel 
was sweeter than the luncheon of the school children, 
who had been invigorated by a long walk or ride to 
school. 

As Mr. Gay's children were the only ones who rode 
to school, sometimes there were attempts to play 
pranks with the riders, though nothing serious ever 
happened. As many as could fasten themselves to 
the back of the sleigh and runners, were allowed to be 
drawn down the hill. There, all separated, only Mr. 
Gay's children went up the long hill. 

The children often amused themselves by jumping 
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from tbe sleigh and maMng their profiles in the yield- 
ing snow. They were very amusing^ as they were 
made side by side, the feet in a straight line, giv- 
ing the length of each ; the whole resembling a flight 
of stairs of which Nettie was the first step. 
f Mrs, Gay was always ready to welcome her chil- 
dren on their return, helping them to remove their 
outer garments and thick shoes, which were replaced 
by lighter ones for the house. She always had a hot 
supper standing upon the table when all were ready 
for the evening meal. 

Gay snow scenes, which were always exciting to 
the children, enlivened the Winter. Many think that 
when Summer and Autmnn are passed away, all out- 
door delights and joys are ended. But there is no 
season of the year fraught with so much pleasure as 
the Winter, for sportive children. The first snow, 
which gives feathery pictures to their youthful hearts, 
soon settles down into coasting scenes, sliding, skating, 
sleigh -ricUng, snow-balling, snow ^ants, and pigmies, 
snow caverns and palaces, decorated with evergreen 
boughs covered with shivering prisms of brightest 
lustre, all constituting sources of winter joy to the 
young. 

Spring came with its sunshine, showers, and sweet 
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breathed flowerl, and was welcomed for the change it 
brought. Anna, Will, Susan, and Loie were kept at 
home this Summer, as they were old enough to be of 
some service, and as the teachers in Summer were not 
considered as competent as the older children needed. 
It was, indeed, ahnost a waste of time to send them 
this season. 

Miss Grout, a maiden lady of not yeiy aimable dis- 
position, was employed as teacher for the Summer. 
She was tall and thin, with black hair and eyes, sallow 
complexion, and parchment -like face. She was as 
stem and unyielding as her looks indicated. She had 
a cracked, shrill voice, that, even in her gentlest 
moods, was a terror to the pupils. 

She taught the little girls sewmg. Pieces of all 
the dresses the mothers had worn, and all that had 
been purchased for the children, were collected and 
cut. after some desirable pattern, the light and dark 
being placed in as pretty contrasts as possible, and 
these the children, some of whom were not more than 
six years of age, would piece into a quilt that was kept 
for them, until the preparations for their marriage, 
when a quilting was ^ven ; the quilt thus prepared, 
being looked upon as the most desirable article of the 
whole wedding outfit. 
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Nettie learned readily to sew, baying been tatigbt 
tbe stitcbes at borne. Sbe did not love ber teacber ) 
nor was tbis strange* Nettie was of a laugbter- loving 
nature, and was overflowing witb mirtb and good will. 
Miss Grout bad no ebord in ber beart to answer to 
any of tbese innocent qualities, and sbe cbecked, se- 
verely, every outburst. For every misdemeanor, of 
tbis nature, sbe would snap Nettie's ears, till tbey 
smarted witb pain, or would tbump the top of ber 
curly bead witb ber steel tbimble* Nettie often 
wisbed tbere was never sucb a thing made as a thim- 
ble, and one day was caught in tbe act of putting 
Miss Grout's instrument of torture down a knot-bole 
in one of tbe boards in tbe entiy. Cora restored it 
to its place, and no harm was done. 

One day Nettie saw Miss Grout advance toward 
her. Sbe bad been talking witb ber seat mate, and 
knew that she bad* incurred the anger of her teacber. 
Her bright eyes, with a twinkle, measured the distance 
to the door. Sbe threw her sewing upon the floor and 
ran as fast as her two little feet could fly. She did 
not stop at the door, but leaped the stone wall into the 
play- ground, and, in the twinkling of an eye, was a 
speck fluttering in tbe breeze^ at tbe pinnacle of a 
bigb,craggy rock. Tbis was a deed unheard, and un- 
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low her; and Nettie seated herself till sehool was 
closedi having leisure to re|]»ent her darings She went 
home with her brothers and sisters in a sorrowful 
tuood, and Was reported to her mother, who was mudi 
mortified that her darling child should eonduct thus ; 
and Nettie was sent to bed as soon as sh« had eaten 
her supper. 

One afternoon, when sehool Was dismissed, the reel 
berries bei^g ripe at Colonel Stone's, the children at 
the Homestead were inVited to stop and eat as many 
as they wished It Was a glad time lor them. It was 
a fruit they did not have at home^ atid they accepted 
ihe inyitatioU at once. 

Cora, Kollo and Nettie, with Lucy and Nancy 
8tone« sat down under the tree, laden with red fruit 
and green leaves. Herbert (h,y and Thomas Stone 
climbed the tree, aud threw dowU the blight fruit, and 
they ate all they desired^ and carried a little basket* 
full home to their mother^ with the oompliments of 
Mrs. Stone« 

The season for unripe frtdt came, and Mrs* Gay for- 
bade any of her children to eat of it. On coming 
from school, just before entering the woods, on their 
father's property, they saw some very large apples, 
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find dieir cbildisli imaginations conceived them to be 
ripe. Herbert, Cora, and Rollo began to pelt the tree, 
and had knocked off two apples, when Nettie suddenly 
forgot her dear mamma in the temptation, and picked 
up a huge stone and tossed it straight in the air, at a 
great red apple. It fell upon her head, and she was 
insensible for ^me time. Herbert and BoUo made a 
chair witii their hands, and carried her upon it, Cora 
holding her in place. Their fright and grief made 
them strong ; and they went towards home, through 
the solemn woods, the songs of the birds seeming sad 
to then: hearts. They never thought of weariness, 
only of their precious charge. Nettie was quiet and 
pale, and the blood streamed down over her sweet face 
and clean frock, making her a pitiful sight to them, 
and to their mother who was waiting their return. 

Mrs. (hj took Nettie calmly from their arms, and 
prepared her for bed, putting her in the cool west 
room to sleep. She left Anna to watch and fan her, 
and turned to the others to hear the particulars of the 
accident. They had been severely punished for their 
disobedience, in the blow upon the loved Nettie's 
head ; and their tearftil faces showed their penitence. 
They confessed what they had done and were forgiven. 

A bright shower came and cooled the air and 
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parched earth and sky. When it was over and Anna 
had gone to the window to see the gay rainbow that 
arched the heavens and fastened its ends in the earth, 
Nettie awoke and ran, in her loose white robe, to the 
Window, and was clasped in the fond embrace of 
Anna, who felt that the bow in the sky was a bow of 
promise to their hearts, that all would be well with 
Nettie. 

The lawn was never so lovely, and all gathered 
from it to the west room, to thank God for his good- 
ness. The thankful earth drank in the sparkling rain- 
drops, and they vanished, one by one, until night 
closed in, and the sombre green of the trees waved in 
that twilight, soothing the weary inmates to peaceful 
slumbers. 

Nettie was more than conscious that her mamma 
knew what was best for her good, and was very sorry 
she had disobeyed her commands. 

At seven years of age, Nettie had made good pro- 
gress in her studies, and was nearly always at the head 
of her class. 

There was a medal in her class, which was worn by 
the scholar who was the most proficient in her lessons 
during the day. Nettie was very studious and <^n 
would take time from her play to perfect herself in her 
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lessons. She wore the medal, strung with bright blue 
ribbon about her neck, every night for two weeks, 
taking her place at the foot of the class every morn- 
ing. The charm was broken, at length, but she still 
wore it more times in the week than any one else. It 
was always hung, at night, imder her little bonnet, 
and put on the last thmg before going to school. 

Her fondness for the airy and gracefiil was large. 
She would play with snow-flakes in their season, and 
during the Summer, chase the gay -winged butterflies, 
thistle down, feathery dandelions, that always told if 
tea were ready, and the rare petals of the white rose 
bush. These, she would gather in large quantities and 
toss to the breeze. Sometimes they would fall in a 
perfumed shower and light upon her ; again the strong 
current would keep them up, and she would chase 
them till the last fibre or petal had fallen. 

A bird on the wing, as it sang and soared into the 
blue ether, towards the clouds and stars, was her de- 
light. 

Almost everything in nature was a joy to her ; and 
she dwelt in near communion with it. All inspired 
her admiration, from the rushes of the lowland, and 
lichens, to the great,grand trees of the forests. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nettie's letter. 

The school at Amethyst Nook was only sufficient 
for the rudiments of an English education, except in 
Winter, and the short sessions would not admit of 
much proficiency. 

Anna, the eldest daughter, was sent to Boston to 
school, where she could see more of the world, and 
receive those accomplishments which adorn the female 
character. She was to be placed under the care of 
her aunt Julia, a lady of wealth, intelligence, and re- 
finement. The advantages of such a home for her 
daughter was foreseen by Mrs. Gay. 

Aunt Julia had no children, and the arrangement 
was equally gratifying to her, as to Mrs. (Jay. It 
was an acquiation to any household to have so lovely 
an inmate as Anna Gay. Her sweet disposition won 
all hearts with whom she associated, and she became 
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very dear to her uncle and aunt, and their ^de circle 
of £riends. 

Anna regretted leaving so happy a home circle, 
and, at first, was not a little depressed in spirits ; — in 
the small family of her aunt she passed on, from day 
to day, in quiet, feeling it would be an ill requital of 
the kindness bestowed so generously upon her, to re- 
veal her secret yearnings for home. She wrote often, 
and in return, received letters from her father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters. 

Anna was placed at one of the most successful and 
popular schools, where she could have access to the 
most refined companionship. Many of the friends of 
Aunt Julia and Uncle Walter patronized the same in- 
stitution. Anna soon found congenial frieiids, and 
her wonderful beauty was the remark of all. She waa 
ihe belle of the school, as she was of every place, or 
entertainment, she visited. She was in her seven- 
teenth year, and had bloomed into the lovely graces of 
womanhood. Her intellectual endowments were good, 
though not remarkable; but she possessed a lovely 
heart and temper. 

On all occcasions she dressed with extreme simpli- 
city. In Summer, and at evening entertainments, she 
wore light, airy fabrics, which floated about her with 
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gauzy witchery, in unison with her style. She did 
not see much company. Her strict habits at home 
were enjoined upon her, to some extent, by her aunt. 
She saw that her firail nature would not endure the 
late hours of fashionable society ; nor would the at- 
tainment of the education which her parents desired, 
permit the indulgence. The Christian graces in which 
she had been reared, and which still in her new home 
surrounded her, kept her from desiring to neglect any 
duty for pleasure. She was so constituted, indeed, 
that her duties were her highest pleasure. 

Anna had been a great help to Nettie in her stud- 
ies, and had wrought a pure and truthful influence 
upon her. It was soon observed that Nettie bore a 
strong resemblance to Anna, Ijpth m spiritual charms 
and personal beauty. 

Nettie mourned the absence of her dear aster, and 
wrote her letters which Julia would copy, in which 
she poured forth the love of her heart and the sad- 
ness which her absence occasioned. 

One day, as Nettie felt more than usually lonely, 
she took her little slate and crayon and wrote a letter 
to her sister. It was this : — 
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" Sweet Anna : — 

" Mamma says I may write you a letter. I think my 
heart won't be so sad if I write, and it won't press up 
into my throat so and dioke me, when I think of you 
Mid how much I want to see you. I miss you more 
than I can tell. I miss you every minute of the day. 
I miss you when a new daisy or dandelion blooms on 
the lawn. I miss you when my little white kitten 
plays softly about me. I miss you when a new bud 
from your rose bush opens out its white leaves and 
kisses me with its fragrance, as you used to say it did. 
I miss you when the wind drives the white leaves to 
the ground and they die, and I can't help them live, 
as I wish I could. I miss you at whip-poor-will time, 
which is prayer time, you know. 

" Do you remember how I used to forget some of 
the words of my prayer, and put in * bless little whip- 
poor-will,' because he sang his song all the while un- 
der my window ? 

'* We have a nice teacher now, only she says I am 
rather mischievous, at times. I carry her one of your 
white roses every day. The first time I took one, I 
thought of you all the while, and had a little speeA 
made to say when I gave it ; but I forgot it nearly all 
and could only remember — * It is just like Anna.' I 
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felt my cheeks burn, and the children laughed, but I 
wanted her to know how nice you are. 
"We have two pet lambs, this Summer, and mamma 
says I shall have all the soft wool for my little stock- 
ings, if I will learn to knit. I guess they had better 
keep their wool ; and I don't think I should like to 
punch yarn through those loop holes, with such sharp 
steel points as mamma uses. 

•*I have to stop writing every little while to kiss 
Lily, and keep her from putting her wet fingers on my 
slate. She sends the sweetest kiss to you. 

** Frank says you are to bring him a kite when you 
come home. I have just learned to sing ' Mary had 
a little lamb.' I sing Nettie, instead of Mary. I 
tried to coax mine to school one day, but it '^as shy, 
and liked better to frisk upon the lawn. I don't won- 
der at it, do you, Anna? I can't write any more. 

** Every one of us, too many to name, send you 
love and a kiss. 

** Nettie." 

Nettie's letter was a joy to Anna, whose soul was 
closely knit to her little sister's. Anna, in her dreams, 
often went to the Homestead and greeted every in- 
mate. She would feel the mother's tender kiss on her 
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brow, and her father's fond embrace. She would 
glide to eaeh of the rooms and feel the passionate 
arms of childhood cling to her, as though they would 
never let her go from them again. Earth never be- 
held more radiant beauty than Anna's. It was the 
blooming of the most exqmsite blush rose, with all the 
deep, inexhaustible sweets of character which the rose 
bears in its life, wet with the dews of morning, and 
brightened by sunshine. She was idolized by her 
teacher and companions, and was called the Blush 
Bose. 

The happy, unbroken family, at the Nook, had nev- 
er experienced a great sorrow. The petty vexations 
of the daily i?outme of life, had been shared by them, 
as they must be by all who follow life with a purpose 
to conquer obstacles, and to grow into a regenerate 
life, at one with the teachings of Christ. 

The temporary absence oi Anna from home, wa9 
the beginning of a separation more lasting and more 
bitter^ She had breathed the harsh air of the ocean 
but a short time, before she felt its baneful effects. 
All her life she had mhaled the pure mountain air, 
and the change to the seaside was un&vorable. A 
hectic flush took ihe place of the rose blush, upon h&t 
cheek ; and her physical endurance began to decrease. 
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She drooped more and more, every day, and all the 
tonics and care that Aunt Julia and her &mily 
physician could supply, proved of no avail. It was 
decided that she must return to her mountidn air, 
which, without doubt, it was thought, would prove a 
benefit, if not a cure. She took the journey by easy 
stages and reached home qmte comfortably. 

It was sad for her friends to part from her ; and 
her young companions' heart* were fJmost ready to 
break, at the cause which rendered separation neces- 
sary. Aunt Julia and Uncle Walter exacted a prom- 
ise that she should return to them, to brighten and 
bless their home, when her health and strength were 
restored. 

The children, on returning from school, were aS' 
tonished to find Anna, even more lovely than before^ 
seated by the firedde. It was a cool, damp evening 
in Autumn, and the glow of the fire was refreshing. 
She had just shaken out her long glossy hair, which 
had grown darker dmring her absence, and formed a 
deeper contrast to her alabaster and peach -bloom com- 
plexion. It almost veiled her form with dark drapery. 
She greeted each one fondly ; and the gentle Nettie, 
fall of the warm impulses of her nature, clung to her 
sister's neck and wept bitterly. She would not, for a 
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long time, tell wliy she was so tearful, for she had 
looked longingly for the hour and day when Anna 
would return to the Nook again. 

At last she told them, that, in her dream, the night 
before, she heard the notes of the whip-poor-will un- 
der her window ; and instead of its customary words, 
it; sang in a low, plaintive tone, more full of sadness 
than ever, " Anna -will, Anna -will die/' and she 
awoke weeping bitterly. 

H3r mother withdrew her from Anna, lest she 
should weary her, and soothed her tears away, and 
soon she was as radiant as a glowing sunset. 

Mrs. Gay saw, at once, the condition of her dear 
Anna. She saw that she must die, and Nettie's little 
simple words of her dream made her sad ; not that 
she was superstitious, but it only gave a vague assur- 
ance to the convictions of her heart. 

Anna's white fingers nestled a while among her 
glossy hair, and soon the dark mass hung in graceful 
loops around her head, confined by a fine shell comb. 
She was seen to be very feeble, and a bed was placed 
in the parlor, where she could have the best air, quiet 
rest, and cheerful surroundings. She felt able tha 
next day to leave her room, but the weather was 
stormy, and it was not considered advisable. 
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The bast physician at the Noolc, was sumuioned ; 
one who had been the family physician for many years. 
He looked upon her with a sad countenance, that went 
direct to the mother's heart. She knew the fate of 
her boautlfiil cliild was sealed ; and as soon as an op- 
portunity presented, went to her closet and prayed 
that she might become reconciled. She prayed earnest- 
ly that Anna might be willing to give up the hopes of 
the world and cast herself trustingly and lovingly into 
the arms of her Saviour. Mrs. Gay did not become 
resigned to this first . great sorrow, without many 
prayers, many tears, and many heart- aches. She 
knew that she must conquer herself, before she could 
speak to Anna upon the subject. 

Anna did not dream that she must die ; for the 
nature of her disease forbade the thought; but she 
never left her room after entering it, the night of her 
return. 

The whole family were devoted to all her desires, 
and were only regretful that her wants were not more 
numerous. 

The harvesting had been fine and plentiful, and the 
bams and cellar were groaning with rich burdens. 
Baskets of fruit and flowers were suspended from the 
ceiling, to tempt the appetite and gratify the invalid. 
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Sweetmeats and all the g^ne of the season were pro- 
cured for her. 

I The sad state of her health soon spread through the 
Nook; and the broadest sympathy was extended to the 
afficted familj. Mr. and Mrs. Gay had always been 
open-hearted and generous-hande:! toward all in dis- 
tress of any kind, and now they were flooded with 
kind deeds and delicate offerings to the sweet sufferer. 
Every necessity, or wish, was generally anticipated. 
The Doctor, one day, ordered wine for Anna ; but it 
was several days before she could bring her mind to 
ask her father to procure it for her. She knew that 
he had made a solemn promise, not to introduce any- 
thing of the kind into his house, in consideration of 
having so large a family of boys. He had, in his 
young days, seen the sad effects of intoxicating drinks, 
and had resolved that all temptation should be kept 
fi*om his sons, until Iftieir characters were formed. An- 
na knew the principles of her father so well, and had 
so much confidence in them, that she thought the re- 
quest might not be right It was only by the Doctor's 
earnest command that Anna would permit the wi^ to 
be suggested. It was readily granted, for Mr* Gay 
felt that wine was made for some purpose, and tUs 

wafi a time when it should be used, if ever. 

4 
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Nettie was kept from school much of the Winter, 
as she seemed so necessary to Anna's peace of mind. 
She twined her heart so about her sister, that only 
death could separate them. 

Anna was for six months confined to her room, and 
not a murmur escaped her lips. Her minister made 
frequent calls, and on one occasion inforny^ed her of the 
short duration of her life upon earth. Her calm, 
heavenly smile, told him that her own heart had been 
made conscious of the fact, and had become reconciled 
to the thought. This was a deep joy to Mrs. Gay, 
who felt that life was very dear to her daughter. 

All they could do was to bow in submission, and 

. aU they could say was, ** O Lord, thy will, not ours, 

be done " This is all the prayer the heart needs in 

trouble. When we can truly say this, the conflict is 

over, though tears may flow for many years afterward. 

Anna was able, from day to day, to sit bolstered in 
her easy chair and enjoy a rest. As she sat in her 
blue flannel wrapper, fairy-like and etherial, Nettie 
was always at her feet, reading some sweet hymn or 
passages from the Bible, that Anna would select. 
Sometimes she would sing to her one of the sweet, 
bird-like songs, which she seemed ahnost to have 
learned from the wild warblers themselves. 
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Nettie was one of Nature's truest children. She 
could imitate the sound of almost every wild animal. 
She always knew where the berries were the ripest and 
most plentiftil ; where the frost soonest imsealed the 
sharp, burly burs of the chestnut, and where the beech 
tree scattered its three -sided treasures in the greatest 
profusion The hollow trees, where the wild bees stored 
their Summer harvest, or the heaps of stone where 
they had their nests, were known to her. She knew 
the time when the birds built their nests in the rose- 
bush, and watched the hatching of the scrawny little 
creatures, with huge mouths and no feathers, that al- 
most any bird would be ashamed to own, but the dear 
old mother-bird, who always thinks her younglings so 
very charming. She always knew where the violets 
first bloomed in Spring, and where the anemone first 
shot up its long, slender stem, crowned with its blush- 
ing cup. She knew where the South wind first laid 
bare the.trailing-arbutus, and gave to the Spring air 
its richest perfume. 

Nettie loved the dsusies, buttercups, and dandelions 
as scarcely she loved any cultivated flower. K she 
loved any one of the cultivated species better, it was 
because, sometimes, they were more fragrant. But 
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Bbe would say, "None are sweeter than the wfld 
tiolet, the may-flower, and the water-lily." 

Shall we hesitate to close this chapter ? Yes, we 
falter at the thought of speaking of Anna, whose days 
on earth were fast passing <away. She had survived a 
stormy, cold winter, but it Was her last. 8he had not 
felt the chill blasts, and she never woold feel thett 
again ; for spring-time had come, and she was going 
Up to the home where all would^ eoomr or later, meet 
her, and where she would greet them in her angel 
loveliness, and with songs of rejoicing. 

One day before her strength had vanished, and the 
spring -sun shone fairer and softer than usual, she 
e^ed all the family about ber and told them she was 
to pass away from their sight for a little while ; that 
die was going to the home h^ heavenly Father had 
prepared for her ; that it was a delightM season ef 
the year for the journey, and they would all feel hap« 
pier to have her go when Spring had put (m. her soft 
robe of freshest green, flowered all ore^ m^ violets, 
lilies^of- die -valley, and anemones full of beauty and 
perfume. She presented to each a keepsake, and 
epoke to the sorrowful hearts about her sweet, affec- 
tionate good-bys. She sud she knew not the hour 
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when her Father would call her, and she wished to be 
fully prepared. She implored them not to weep, for 
she was happy, and she had ahready heard the soft 
music of the heavenly land. 

This was Nettie's first idea of death ; and she was 
almost wild with grief. She had been taught that all 
earnest prayers would be answered ; and she mshed 
to her little room and Tocked the door after her, that 
she might pray in secret ; for she had learned in the 
Sunday- School that such prayer would be rewarded 
openly. 

She prayed God to spare her sister, or let her die 
with her. She went to her mamma, when her little 
simple prayer was over, and told her that Anna was 
to stay with them tall they were all ready to go, for 
she had asked God. Her face was beaming with 
smiles. She went to Anna, in the same spirit, and 
told her that she had asked God to permit her to re- 
main with them, until He wanted them all ; and they 
would join hands and go together. ** It will be love- 
ly to go then ! won't it, Anna ? " 
- The mother's heart was too full to explam, or take 
from Nettie the sweet consolation she had gained at 
the feet of. the Saviour. Anna was more calm, and 
told Nettie that God did not always answer prayers 
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according to our own wishes ; but He could see the 
end from the beginning, and knew what was best for 
our spiritual happiness. He knew what we needed 
better than we could ask or think.* 

Nettie could not see that it was better for Anna to 
go than stay ; but her trusting nature bowed itself in 
tears and heart- aches. She went by herself, so as 
not to distress her mother, whose eyes were red with 
weeping. 

When the violets bloomed, and the anemones and 
may -flowers, Anna's sweet spirit awoke in the light 
of Heaveh. They trimmed their loved one's casket 
with the wild flowers of Spring, and laid her away 
to rest, sin^ng through their tears and heart -aches 
the hymn commencing, 

"Sister, thou wast mild and lovefy,. 
Gentle as the summer breeze.** 

They transplanted her wlute rose-bush to the grave, 
and wore badges of white, as emblems of the purity 
and innocense of the lovely Anna. . 
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WOODSET. 

Aunt Julia, who had come to the Homestead, to 
be with her niece in her last moments, remained some- 
time after the closmg scene of the last chapter, to 
comfort the family and cheer their sad hearts. A 
subdued spirit pervaded the household, and footsteps 
reverently trod where the loved one had been. 

The family gradually settled down into the regular 
routine of every day life; and the mother prayed earn- 
estly that all her other darlings might be spared to 
her. 

Aunt Julia conceived a great fondness for the char- 
acter of little Nettie, as well as admiration of her 
beauty. She wished to adopt her as her own ; but 
Mrs. (Jay had just parted with one child, forever, and 
she could not listen to such a proposal. 

Mrs. Gay knew that Nettie would possess many ad- 
vantages with her aunt, which she could not obtain 
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at the Nook ; but ter heart was too full of grief, and 
she felt that Nettie would be a greater comfort to her 
than ever; — she could see, as never before, her 
strong resemblance to Anna. 

Aunt Julia was reluctant to reUnquish her heart's 
desire ; and, doubtless, thought her sister not a little 
selfish, when she had so many others left to her. 

At a proper time Aunt Julia distributed the valu- 
able presents she had brought to each member of the 
family. A rich Canton crape dress was presented to 
her sister, pretty Swiss and India muslins to Nettie, 
Cora and Lily, and silk robes to Susan and Julia. 
The boys had their gifts, also. Added to these was 
confectionary, such as is manufactured only in large 
cities. The children had never before seen such cu- 
rious sugar horns, kisses, and fishes, with bright and 
delicate coloring. They were wonderful to them, and 
greatly enjoyed. 

Aunt Julia was so queenly in her dress and man- 
ners that Nettie thought her a being of some far off 
star — one of those which were so bright and spark- 
ling, as they looked down upon her in her little bed, 
at evening hour. 

She pictured to herself how she could find Aunt 
Julia's home. She thought by going westward to the 
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setting sun, at evening, when the mountjuns touch the 
skies, and the stars rest upon the peaks, she could 
step into her palace of gold, and see all its splendors. 
She thought that the purple hue of her mother's crape 
dress, the beautiful present from Aunt Julia, must 
have been dyed in the rich tint of sunset ; for only 
there had she seen such royal purple. She had a 
secret longing to go with her aunt when she returned 
home, but her little conscience would not permit her 
to utter the wish, for her mother's sake. She would 
not have her think she would leave her, when she 
could be a comfort at the Homestead. 

One afternoon Mrs. Gay wished Nettie to go to the 
village to do an errand for her, at Miss Saunder's, the 
milliner. 

She dressed in her fresh white frock and red cash- 
mere shawl, with the the prettiest narrow hroche bor- 
der, and new hat, trimmed with white. Her mother 
thought as she was only going to do an errand, she 
had better wear her pink puff- bonnet. But Nettie 
thought it would be great disrespect to her splendid 
aunt to go out from her presence, except in her new 
hat, which she liked so much. 

The conversation caused by this delayed her. She • 
proceeded directly to Miss Saunder's, and did the er- 
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rand correcdy. But it was late before she was ready 
to return. It was sunset when she set her smiling 
face homeward, and she little thought how soon night 
would come on ; nor did she think of the long walk 
before her. She glided along, nimbly, for some time, 
smgmg snatches of songs she had learned at various 
times, and imitated the lullaby nptes of the birds to 
their little ones. As she went, her eyes became ac- 
customed to the dusky, deepening twilight, and it did 
not seem to her as dark as it really was. 

Her mother looked out of her lighted room, and 
the darkness alarmed her, as she remembered that her 
daughter had not returned. All endeavored to calm 
her fears ; but the mother's heart knew the timid na- 
ture of her child, and, though no harm should come to 
her, she felt that she would be lonely. 

She put a white cashmere shawl, with a border of 
roses, over her head, and went out to meet her dar- 
ling. 

When Nettie reached the fork in the road, about 
half the distance fix>m home, that marked the entrance 
.to the long piece of woods she had to pass, the dark- 
ness pressed heavily upon her, and she could discover 
objects very dimly. She halted at the fork, and 
trembled with fear. She saw what she supposed to 
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be a huge dog, with mouth open, crouching upon his 
hind legs, ready to spring upon her should she move. 
She kept her eyes fixed upon the ugly monster, won- 
dering what she should do. 

Every moment the darkness deepened, and added 
to her distress. She knew that hef mother would 
be very anxious, and that it was her duty to go on. 
Her fear was too deep for tears, but she resolved to 
proceed. She clasped her hands and said in her 
heart, " Gk)d, protect me now from this great dog, 
and do not let him bite me, for mamma's sake." She 
moved on a step, and that brought her nearer the 
creature. This gave her courage to step again, and 
this time she could see that the huge dog of her child- 
ish imagination was only a gnarled stump. G-reatly 
relieved from her fears, she resolved never again to 
be afraid. Thus many of the trials and fears of life 
vanish, if we but look them steadily in the £Eice and 
advance to meet them. 

Nettie hastened her steps, but had not gone far, 
when she saw what she supposed to be a ghost gliding 
slowly toward her. Her resolution, never again to 
be afraid, forsook her, as she felt she could not be mis- 
taken ; in fact, that this white figure mast be a ghost. 
She had, to be sure, never seen one ; but her imagina^ 
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iion, aided by tlie stories of those wise enough to 
know better, told her it must be a spirit. She stood 
in perfect horror. On, on, on it came ; and presently 
it stood before her, speaking in the gentlest tones of a 
mother's voice : " Nettie, my child, what is the mat- 
ter?" 

Mrs. (hj had seen the white dress of Nettie, and 
it never occurred to Acr it was the raiment of a ghost. 
She knew it was her precious ehild, suf^ring fix>m 
fear, and she clasped her to her heart. Nettie did 
not speak until she reached home, walking faster than 
her mother, all the way keeping pace with her excited 
imagination. 

When she came to see the lights at the Homestead, 
she felt her soul bound with joy. She knew that Gk)d 
had protected her ; and she, certainly, never believed 
in ghosts afterward. 

Subsequently, when children attempted to indulge 
in ghost stories, by the fireside, she checked them at 
once, and told them that all the ghosts there were, 
were their mammas, in white shawls, walking out at 
night. 

It was near the fourth of July — a day always 
celebrated at the Nook, in some manner. It was de* 
cided by the ministers of Amethyst Nook and the , 
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tlifee adjoining towns, to have a Sabbath -School ez< 
cursion at Ehn Tillage, where all should unite to 
make the occasion one of pleasore and profit to pa- 
rents, teachers, Mends, and above all, to the children. 
The day was looked forward to with great delight and 
bright anticipations. t 

The morning oi the Fourth dawned full of sun* 



The day previous had been spent in roasting chick- 
ens, baking biscuits, cakes, pies, and making sand- 
wiches for the occasion. All were up at an early 
hour ; and busy hands, at the Homestead, filled large 
baskets, to repletion, with delicious refreshments. It 
was decided to put all refreshments into the hands of 
a committee, who were to pass them among the assem- 
blage. This was considered wise, as many were un- 
able to make much preparation ; and particularly, as 
this was a day for the recognition of equaJ rights and 
privileges. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gay did not choose to go, on this occa- 
sion, feeling happier to pass the day quietly at the Nook. 

At a seasonable hour the family carriage was 
brought to the door, and all the children, under the 
care of Aunt Julia, jump^ in, foil of anticipations 
of a happy day. 
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All who wished to go met on the village Green, 
where conveyances were provided for those who had 
none of their own. 

When Mr. Gray's family drove np to the Common, 
they found large hay -racks, fitted up with comfortable 
seats on the sides, and awnings over the top. They 
looked rural and attractive to Nettie and Frank. 
They asked Aunt Julia's permission to exchange 
places with some of the ladies, who, perhaps, would 
prefer a more quiet place in their carriage. 

Aunt Julia had become acquainted with the minis- 
ter's family, and invited Mrs. Darling and her daugh- 
ter to take seats with her, while some of the children 
would ride in the hay-racks. Mr. Darling chose to 
ride with the children, so that in case of an accident 
he could be at hand to render asdstance. 

As the wheels began to roll toward Elm Village, 
three hearty cheers went up from the party, and from 
the bystanders, who did not go. Each wagon float- 
ed the American flag, and music enlivened the way. 
The roads were fine, and they had a pleasant drive of 
about six miles. 

They had gone about half the distance, when they 
came to a wild, rural scene, at a turn of the road, 
towaid Ehn Village. A rude hut stood high on tihe 
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hill, jasfe peeping out from a bower of trees that sur- 
rounded it. On a granite rock by the roadside sat 
a Kttle barefooted girl dressed in a clean, but coarse, 
frock. The cut of her garments had a style peculiar 
to hei"self. As the long train of carriages and wagons 
came in sight she rose; and when she saw the gay 
flags streaming in the breeze, and the fine horses and 
sweet children, a world of wonder and deligfit shone 
from her countenance, and it beamed all over wiA 



Mr. Darling desired the wagon to be stopped, and 
asked the little stranger if she would like to go with 
them. She said that she would, but she must first tell 
her brother, that he might not be frightened at her 
absence. She rushed out of sight for a few moments, 
and then returned, almost out of breath, as though she 
were afraid this great pleasure would escape her, as 
some of the blessings of her dreams had often' done. 
She answered the several questions of Mr. Darling, 
in a quiet, half frightened tone. She said she had a 
brother Job, who worked in the ** burnt piece," close 
by the road. She was about to give her true name, 
but when she saw some of the children whom she had 
met before, she said: '*They call me Woodsey." 
She sat by the side of Nettie and Mr. Darling, and waa 
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not troubled by any more questions during the wbok 
drive. She would frequently laugh out "with joy at 
the pleasant scenes which were enacted on the way. 

When they arrived at the Grove, at Ehn Village, 
Mr. Darling placed Woodsey under the care of Net- 
tie, who went to her aunt and introduced her com- 
panion. 

Aunt Julia received the little girl warmly, and thia 
opened an avenue for her among the best of the party. 

Nettie was charmed when she saw the large pavil- 
ion that had been erected. It was a huge pece of 
canvas, supported by rustic pillars. These were 
twined with evergreens and flowers ; festoons of the 
same ornamented the entrances and ceiling. The 
stands, for the speakers and muac, clustered with 
lovely flowers. 

Short addresses were made to the company, inter* 
spersed with siDging by the children. Nettie, on 
looking at her companion, saw the large teardrops 
stealing down her cheeks. She asked her why she 
cried. ** 0," said Woodsey, " because you sing so 
like my little bbd. Cherry, that died last Spring." 
Woodsey, though she was, she had an ear for the 
beautiful in every form. 

Soon the refreshments were brought in, in large 
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ItflketB, fir(Hn all rides of the pavilion. As one of tlie 
baskets neared Nettie, she observed that there were 
several cakes baked in teacups. This she had never 
seen before, and she intended to take one when it 
shoidd be passed to her. She saw that eveiy child 
chose this form ; and as it came to her she observed 
Woodsey's great eyes fall upon the only remaining 
one. Before helpmg herself she passed the basket to 
her, but to her astonishment she took a slice of cake, 
and left what she most desired for some one else. 
Nettie thought it would be a great treat to Woods^y 
to have the cup cake, and took it fin)m the basket and 
offered to exchange with her. Woodsey declined, and 
ccmsented only to share it with Nettie. 

After refreshments were passed, the whole company 
sang *^ America." As they came to the lines, 

''Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees,'' 

there came down a silvery shower &om the skies, that 
rang its pattering notes upon the leaves of the trees 
and the canvas that sheltered the little ones, and made 
sweet music in the swelling wmds. 

The shower was short, and brightened the pleasure 
of the occasion 
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After prayer, and an^g "Atdd Lang Syne/* 
though at an early hour, they left the charming Grove 
for home. 

Woodsey was left at her ledge, whence she was 
taken, her bright face beaming thanks from the day's, 
pleasure. 

From the village Green, at the Nook, the family of 
the Homestead drove home, and were welcomed by 
Mrs. Gay with a nice supper, which was very accepta- 
ble after a long drive. 

Aunt Julia concluded to return home the day but 
one following. They were all sad at the thought of 
her leaving ; but she had been very kind to ^ve them 
her company so long. 
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GOING WEST. 

Mb. Gat had corresponded for several years with 
his brother-in-law, who had used every argoment in 
his power to induce him to try his fortunes in a new 
country, where agricultural interests were more pro- 
ductive, with less expenditure of time and labor. Mr. 
Gay had pursued his vocation, for many years^ without 
* any change. He would probably have continued thus 
to do, but for the great change death made in his 
family in the Spring. 

This Summer passed wearily and heavily away, and 
]yir. Gay felt the need of recreation. As one "great 
change often leads to many others, so Anna's death 
prepared him to rove for a time. 

Amethyst Nook was startled at the intelligence of 
the intended journey. It was not long in making the 
circuit of the town, and excited much curiosity. Mr. 
Gay made Ms preparations to go West in the Fall, 
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and decided to take Loie and Herbert with lam, 
leaving Will in charge of the flocks and herds dur- 
ing the 'TOiter. 

WiQ was proud of the confidence reposed in him, 
and Loie and Herbert were equally delighted with the 
prospect of a journey. Mrs. Gay felt anxious about 
her husband and sons, as the facilities for travel were 
not what they are at the present time. 

There was no railroad on any part of their route. 
The journey had to be performed by private convey- 
ance, as there were no stage lines that would serve 
them all the way Mrs. Gay felt the responsibility of 
her position ins being left alone with the care of so 
large a family. But she had the blessing of healthy 
children, and this comforted her. 

Her hands were busy, with the assistance of Susan, 
in preparing all the comfortable clothing necessary for 
exposures during a Winter at the West. Fingers flew 
swiftly, at evening, with the knitting-needles and soft 
woolen yam. The work grew, and warm socks were 
seen finished and laid away in the packing chest that 
was procured for the journey. \ 

When the harvesting of vegetables and apples was 
over, and abundant supplies of flour ground for winter 
use, the time for the departure was fixed for the toV 
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lowing Monday. It would take about two weeks to 
perform tbe journey ; and Mr. Gay did not wish to 
trespass upon the Lord's day more than was necessary, 
and thus deidred to leave home as soon after Sunday 
as possible. He took a strofig, buf Hght, covered 
wagon, with 8prings> and two strong, young horses. 

They set out, on the day appointed, amid the tears 
of the family, and good wishes and blessings of the 
neighbors* 

The diimer at the Homestead, that day, was par^ 
taken in silence and loneliness ; for no one had power 
to rally so soon from the great change. Now, there 
were only Mrs. Gay, and Will, who took his father's 
place at the table, Susan, Julia, Cora, EoUo, Nettie, 
Frank, and Lily. Many would think this a large 
family, but there were four more only seven months 
jwevious. 

It engaged the attention t)f the family in settling 
down into change of places, filling up the vacant 
spaces as much as possible, so that the absent ones 
should not be too greatly missed. 

We always like to cover our misfortunes ; and could 
we cheat ourselves into the belief that they were 
blessings, we would not fail to do so. The circle 
around the fire, at evening, was as large as ever ; for 
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Nettie and Frank were permitted to sit up until eight 
o^clock, and a little more space between each chair, 
was not observed. But, cheat as they would, with 
chairs and spaces, there were loved, smiling fBcea 
gone, and the Head was jiot there. 

The departed ones were to rest with friends the 
first night, so anxious thoughts had no place in the cir- 
cle. Prayers were said early, the lights extinguished, 
and all retired to rest. 

The next morning dawned in splendor, and a white 
frost covered the ground. Mrs. (Jay said the frost 
foreboded ram. The weather was anxiously watched* 
Though many miles distant, they always thought it 
must storm where the loved ones were, if it did at the 
Nook. 

Will came in to breakfast, after attending to the 
flocks, and said a few more such frosts would open the 
chestnut and beech -nut burs, and they could go nut- 
ting. They had always laid in a large store of hicko- 
ry, butternuts, and chestnuts, and must not fail now. 
Nettie, Cora, and RoUo were permitted to go to the 
woods, as soon as the frost was dried away, to ascer- 
tain if any beech -nuts could be found. They knelt 
on the dry carpet of fallen foliage, and with their lit- 
tle hands scattered the leaves, still prettily colored. In 
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rustling showers upon the breeze. They found but 
few by this process. Eollo took a large, hard -wood 
stick, and struck the trunk of the tree, and, patter, 
patter, patter, just like ram drops, the little brown 
things came down into the uplifted faces and upon the 
dry leaves, and the children gathered them carefully 
from the leaf- cups that received them. This was only 
an introduction to the good times coming, when all the 
family could go out nutting together in a merry band. 
Two weeks passed, and a letter was received from 
Mr. Gay. It was written when the journey was half 
completed. The travellers had been prospered and 
were well, and sent affectionate greetings to the loved 
ones at home. It is not those who go away to new 
scenes that feel most keenly the separation from 
friends, but those who remain and follow, in thought, 
all their wanderings. These cannot imagine ihe new 
revelations of beauty that meet the travellers' eyes, 

> but dwell upon the dangers and privations that may 
surround them. 

I Nettie, meanwhile, devoted herself to all the little 
attentions that would cheer her mother's heart, and 
cause her to smile. 

Another letter was received at the Homestead, and 
a safe arrival announced. The first impressions were 
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favorable. But Mrs. Gay did not wish her husband 
to be pleased with the West ; for she never desired to 
leave her present home. 

Many letters followed these, each one more full 
than the others, of enthusiasm for the new country. 
Mr. Gay saw how much larger and finer crops were 
produced from the same extent of land than in ]^ew 
England. The climate was milder, and there was 
good grazing two weeks after it was destroyed, by 
frost, at the East. The land was less stony and rocky, 
and that would be a great advantage. 

It was not long before Mrs. Gay received a letter 
informing her that land had been purchased, and that 
the West was to be her future home. Mr. (Jay had 
obtained two thousand acres of .rich land, all, or mort 
of it, imder improvement. 

Will was directed to advertise the Homestead for 
sale, which was done. This step was a sad one for 
Mrs. Gay, who had there reared her large family, and 
who there hoped to spend the remnant of her days. 

Nettie went to the Sunday -School constantly; and 
her faith in prayer, which had been shaken, because 
her darling wish concerning her sister Anna was not 
gratified, was gradually restol^d. When her mother 
was more anxious than usual, she went to her cloget. 
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and knelt in prayer. In her lessons she had learned 
-that Otod wonld answer prayers, in his own good time 
and way, if she prayed according to the spirit of his 
ccmimand ; and she followed both the letter and the 
spirit. 

One day, when Mrs. Gky had been more sad than 
usml, she had occasion to go to Nettie's room. On 
Ojj^mng the door of her closet she found her blessed 
child with uplifted eyes and clasped hands, as though 
she was in holy communion with her heavenly Father. 
She know that her dear mother did not msh to go 
West, and she often saw tears in her eyes, at the pros- 
peel of so great a change, though she endeavored to 
yield her wishes with all the Christian submission she 
could command. 

Nettie, personally, liked the idea of going; but 
when she saw it pained her mother, she forbore to ex- 
press her pleasure, though she would bring forth all 
the childish argmnents, of which she was capable, to 
cheer her. 

She was told that they would cross those Green 
Mountains, which she had gaxed upon, in wonder, 
from her infancy. She also thought that she was go- 
ing towards the setting sun, and that, perhaps, they 
would spend one ni^ nearer the stars. The moun* 
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tains seemed nearer than ever before, and her deare 
to step upon the hazy summits, she thought, would 
soon be gratified. 

Mr. Gay concluded to rent his farm at Amethyst 
Nook, until he could effect a sale, and to devote his 
energies to his new purchase. He sent for Will, in 
the Spring, to aid in preparing a comfortable home for 
the family, at the Wilds. Susan accompanied him as 
companion, and to pay a visit to her aunt. 

Mr. G^ay found a young orchard upon the premises, 
and engrafted the finest varieties of apples upon the 
thrifty trees. He built a fine cottage, and placed or- 
namental trees about it, and around his property. He 
could not build the long, high stone walls, which were 
so common at Amethyst Nook, for want of matereal ; 
but strong, rail fences partitioned off his various lots. 
He found pure springs of water, and a running brook 
at the foot of the meadows on the East. His land 
stretched out between two lofty ridges of hills, and 
was very fertile. 

i Spring opened, as usual, at the Nook; the only 
change being the departure of Will and Susan for 
the TTOds. Will was anadous to go. He and his 
brothers were of the age that they more than ever 
needed the holy influences of home and mother. 
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The mother's prayers and blesmngs followed her chil- 
dren on their journey. 

When Nettie heard that Mr. Shaw was to manage 
the farm, for the nex' y3ar, she was overjoyed; ba- 
cause she thought he must move his family to the 
Homestead, and she would have his daughters as 
constant playmates. He had two little girls of the 
ages of Cora and Nettie ; and she thought it would 
be very fine for them to live all togeth2r, and was 
much disappointed when she found that no such idea 
had been entertained. 

Two of the minister's daughters — Mary and 
Martha Darling — came to spend a few days at the 
Homestead, during the water-lily season. Their 
time was mostly spent out of doors, among the fresh- 
ness of Spring and early Summer, the young girls 
adding to their charms witb wreathes of buttercups, 
violets, and wat«r-lilies. 

The children went regularly to school, each day 
paying a visit to their old friend, Mrs. Finley. As 
Nettie came tripping in at recess, often with some 
message from her mother, or with a basket of berries, 
she would be greeted with smiles and '* Well, little 
Miss, did you just spring out of tho band-box?" 
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"No, Grandma," Nettie would say, *'Icame from 
the bureau, drawer.'* At which Mrs. Finley would 
shako her sides with laughter, pat Nettie's rosy cheeks, 
and give her a drink of fresh milk, when Nettie would 
fly to school at the tap of the ruler upon the window- 



At raspberry season Gay Ledge was climbed, after 
school, and the luscious red berries were sandwiched, 
with sugar, between two large green leaves, thus mak- 
ing what they termed ** a dainty feast.'* This enjoy- 
ment continued until sunset, and the moon rose ; 
when the little ones would scamper home, and rest for 
the night in quiet sleep — joyous sleep of childhood, 
never so sweet as then. 

The Autumn hues of the woods came earlier and 
brighter than usual. The brilliant red of the maple, 
claret of the sumach, and yellow of the birch and 
witch-hazel, with all their variegations, led Nettle out 
o»e bright afternoon, to see how many colors she 
could find. She went to the woods, and wandered fer 
away, one bright color after another attracting her. 
"When she had gathered as many leaves as she could 
carry, she turned to go home, but could find no path. 
She thought she would walk on and come out into 
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sunligbt at some point. Slie did not, know how late it 
was ; but thought it must be near night, by the low, 
evening notes of the birds. 

The birds and squirrels kept her company. Pres- 
ently she heard a wild, musical song in the direction 
she was going, and hastened to meet those human 
notes. She pressed onward, and the song ceased. 
She feared she was to be left alone again, without even 
a distant voice to give her hope. It seemed that 
wings had been given to her feet; she flew instead 
of ran. Suddenly she threw up hor hands, all the 
bright -colored leaves she had gathered falling about- 
her Hke a shivered rainbow, and said: "0 Woodscy, 
I am lost, I am lost." Woodsey soothed her, and 
told her where she was, close by her mother's house, 
and insisted upon Nettie going home with her. As she 
was a long distance from her own home she concluded 
to do so ; but was greatly distressed, for she knew her 
mother would be very anxious. 

Woodsey's mother was not at home, having gone to 
take, to a neighbor, some cloth she had been weaving. 
Woodsey and her brother gave Nettie some bread and 
milk, and then Job took her in his strong arms, and 
carried her safely to the Homestead. His kindness 
induced Mrs. Gay to visit the family the following 
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week. She found them very worthy people, In indi- 
gent circumstances. Shd furnished Woodsey with the 
propar clothing for church and the Sunday- School, 
and spoke to Mr. Darling to have her put in the same 
class with^Nettie, if possible. It was arranged as 
Mrs. Gray desired, and the next Sunday Woodsey was 
full of wonder at everything she saw and heard in her 

' new jposition. 

J Woodsey loved the b3auties of Nature as much ajs 
Nettle, and they often went to the forest together. 
One day a nutting party was arranged, and Mrs. Gay 
S3nt for Woodsey to accompany her children. Oh, 
how fast her little brown hands gathered in the forest 
treasures. She and Nettie could shell nuts as fast as 
two little squirrels; and they filled a nice birch bark 
basket with the white meat of the beech -nats as a 
gift to Nettie's mother. Nettie wished Woodsey to 
take a part to her own mother, who had so little time 
to shell them for herself, but she declined, saying, that 
she could prepare as large a quantity as her mother 
could wish, on her way home. 

They gathered large quantities of the various nuts 
that a New England forest produces, a store large 
enough to supply the family for the Winter. Every 
one who has been nutting knows how weary little 
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"Woodsey must Have been after the excitement had 
passed. EoUo took the horse, and carried her, with 
a large bag, full of nuts, to her home, and her little 
heart overflowed with pleasuie and thankfulness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOMESTEAD SOLD. 

Another long Winter was passed at the Home- 
stead before Mr. Qtiy returned home. During the 
first part of the time it was necessary to prepare a 
fresh supply of mittens, socks, and comforters for 
those absent, as well as those at home. 

Nettie had, at this time, the reputation of being the 
swiftest knitter of the family. Right merrily flew the 
shafts of bright steel ; her earnest eyes flashing the 
heart's delight, and weaving loving links among the 
meshes. How much of her little radiant being, she 
slipped in through the loops we know not. 

Sometimes, during the long evenings, her eyes 
would droop drowsily. Then she would lay down her 
work, and step forth into the darkness, and draw elec- 
tricity from the streaming flashes of the Aurora Bo- 
realis and the cold glitter of the stars, returning with 
awakened powers for another hour's wakefulness. 
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Mrs. Gaj never failed to thank God for this beauti- 
ful, faithful treasmre. 

I Nettie sometimes amused herself by taking a large, 
fair appb, and calling Frank and Lily to her, would 
out it in halves through the rosy sides. On the in- 
. side she could count ten stars. These she made to 
[ represent the ten commandments. Then the little 
ones woul.1 repeat a commandment for every star, until 
the little voices had lisped them all. Nettie thought it 
curious that Grod should imprint ten stars in an apple, 
which she could use as an index to His ten great 
commands. 

Spring-time can« again, with its tender blades of 
grass, and its violets shooting out fragrantly from the 
perfumed earth. The birds came back on the South 
wind, hid their babies' homes in the meadow grass, and 
filled the branches with their nests, and ihe air with 
their happy warblings. The lambs frisked on the 
hill-sides ; the butterflies awoke with their great gaudy 
wings, and waved them from the sweet-brier bush in 
drowsy beauty, and Mr. Gay returned to the Home- 
stead. 

It was a joyous meeting. The absence had been 
long, and the distance great that separated the loved 
ones. Mr Gay left his three sons in charge of the 
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new purcbaae, with all the help they needed for the 
labor. He soon found a purchaser for the old home. 
Mrs. Gay saw that she must soon sever ihe ties that 
bound her to the Nook. She knew that she must 
go; and, therefore, she nerved herself to as great 
cheerfulness in prospect of the departure, as was pos- 
siMe for her to command. 

She had formed strong companionships of faithfal 
hearts. There were strong links in the chain of her 
attachments, and she wished to spend her days at the 
Nook ; and to lie down, at last, imder the shadow of 
the old church, with all her family about her. 

When Aunt Julia learned that they were so soon 
to go to the Wilds, she renewed her entreaties to ob- 
tain Nettie as her own. But Mrs. Gay was more in- 
exorable than ever. She could better have parted 
with her before, but now she could not leave one of 
her darlings behind; certainly not the bright -eyed, 
blooming Nettie, full of love, the light of her home. 

The return of Mr. Gay brought hun many visitOTS, 
who wished to know what fascinations had been 
wrought upon him, to induce him to leave the cultiva- 
ted Nook for the rough wilds of the West. 

Mr. Gky had been considered as much of a fixtoro 
at Amethyst Nook, as the granite rocks around. 
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Many could BOt believe the reports, until they heard 
them confirmed by Mr. Gay's own lips. " It isn't a 
bit like Joseph,'* they would say. ** I should as soon 
think of that great, granite bowlder, yonder, turning 
summerset, and thus walking off to seek its fortune, 
as of Joseph Gay tearing up by the roots and leaving 
us." Deacon Finley and his wife came over to spend 
the afternoon, and there was no one who felt the 
shock as much as they. They had talked upon the 
subject, but the reality they had not considered pos- 
Bible, 

Mr. Sharp and his daughter, Sophia, eame up the 
road in the old nodding chaise, to hear the particulars. 
Her antiquated dress was set off by a string of large 
gold beads around her dark, bony neck. Mrs. Gay 
answered her questions as briefly as possible* Though 
there wore no secrets, yet she knew Miss Sharp's pro* 
pensity for gossip, and did not wi^ to furnish food for 
such a character. Miss Sharp retired with due for- 
mality, and whipped up her old quadruped as briskly 
as her stiff, bony arms would permit, and called upon 
Miss Grout, the former teacher, to spread her news. 
Every day afterward, the antiquated establishment 
went nodding by, to see if anything new could be 
learned. , 
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Mr. Gay had not sealed the bargain with his pur- 
chaser ; and the latter announced that he would visit 
the Homestead with his wife the next day. 

Mr. Walton came at the specified time, in a hand- 
some carriage, drawn by two fine, bay horses. The 
children thought Mrs. Walton resembled Aunt Julia, 
and at once lored and revered her. It was a day's 
occupation to drive about the Nook, and explore the 
lands, bams, and surroundings. 

Mrs. Gay withheld no praises from Mrs. Walton, 
though she knew that every word served to seal hcf 
sad fate, and to deprive her of her blessed, happy 
home. 

Mr. Gay and Mr. Walton appointed the following 
day to draw up the papers and have them duly signed. 
When Mrs. Gay was called upon to sign the deed, she 
faltered, feeling it the severing of the most tender link 
that bound her to the Nook. With a trembling hand, 
but resolute spirit, she signed away her dear home and 
then withdrew, leaving a package upon the secretary, 
where the deed was signed, addressed to herself. It 
was an elegant black silk dress pattern, which Mrs. 
Walton had sent to Boston to purchase. 

Mrs. Qnj kept her room for several hours. Nettie 
felt very uneasy and anxious about her mother, and as 
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a pretext for admisaon to her, she took the package 
and knocked gently at her mother's door. The tap 
was recognized, and the little sympathizer with others' 
cares and distresses was readily admitted. When Net- 
tie saw the tearful face of her mother, she dropped the 
pac!:age, and clung with her white arms about her 
neck, as though she cast her strong, loving nature into 
that of her tender parent. 

Mrs. Gay would not long tax her precious child, 
and gently unloosed the soft arms and smiled upon 
her. What a world of sunbeams that mother's sweet 
smile poured into the little dark chambers of Nettie'fj 
heart, filling it with such charmed brightness, that it 
cast a roseate^flush of joy all over Nettie's face, and 
lighted up her eyes with a brilliant sparkle ci delight. 

The package Mr. Walton left, was received, since 
it was intended to answer a demand of etiquette. 
Mrs. Gay thought the color was well selected, as it 
corresponded with her mournful feelings, and she con- 
cluded it would be the proper color for her to wear 
when she left the Homestead forever. 

Nettie caught her sun hat, and, light as a bufd on 
the wing, darted in pursuit of the blue -eyed violets. 
She leaped from knoll to knoll, pressing the delicate 
blades of grass as she went, and soon flung herself in- 
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to a field full o£ the prettiest, bluest violets sbe ever 
saw. She was intoxicated with the wealth of perfume, 
and.with her rosy cheek pressed to the sweet, blu«- 
eyed pets, she fell asleep. I 

As she slept, she dreamed that in every violet was 
a fairy couch, with azure han^ngs ; that the fakies 
eama forth and danced and sang cheerful sotigs, and 
chased every vestige of sorrow fix)m her heart, and 
she awoke with wonder that she could ever be sad. 

Nettie's little white fingers went nestling among the 
stems of the violets, and they bowed their heads, as if 
to say, ** We are willing to go with you and cheer 
your mammals heart." They knew this was their 
mission i and if they mudt leave their native fields, bj 
the freshv gurgling brook, to go on a mission of love, 
they would bow a smiling obedience. 

Nettie gathered a large bunch, as many as both 
bands could cla^, and carried them as an offering to 
her mamma, who learned a beautiful lesson from them. 
They gave their little lives for the gratification of otb- 
ers, and spent their beauty and perfume as freely as 
though they had been left with their companions in 
their native fields. \ 

Nettie then went out by tlie brook side, with Cora 
and Frank, and gathered rushes. They took them to 
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tibe flat granite rock. There tbey broke the green cov- 
ering and slipped in the little nsdls to the white piths, 
scooping tliem out from the long stem, white as snow- 
flakes, curling in fantastic shapes, and lying in wreath- 
ed beauty all over the dimpled fingers. Eggs, from 
which the meat had been extracted, were partly covered 
with crimson harps, circles, crescents, and other de- 
vices. They then filled all ihe intervals with the white 
piths, forming a beautiful contrast. The eggs were 
then strung with crimson ribbons, with a loop at the 
top, and were suspended by the side of their dolls, for 
t^eir especial amusement. 

The next afternoon, after school, Nettie felfe drawn 
to the forests. She went through the meadows, and 
as she passed the yarrows' nests, with four wee eggs 
in some, and young birdlings in others, she gently 
waved aside the long gtoss and reverently looked upon 
them ; for she knew how wicked it was to touch the 
tiny, delicate things. 

As she glided on, there fluttered out from the grass 
die sweetest and tamest mother bird, dressed in soft;est 
shades of fawn-colored down ; a true little Quakeress, 
full of gentle graces, and heart swimming with love 
fbr her birdlings. She saw Nettie and chirped her 
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recognition Nettie went softly to the nest, and tbe 
queer things, so tender and full of interest, opened 
their huge mouths to be fed. They, like children and 
chickens, were always hungry. The pretty Quakeress 
chirped and hopped about, and then came and looked 
straight into Nettie's loving* tender, blue eyes, as 
though she could read a secret in her heart. 

There was one there which she had come to reveal 
to her meadow and forest friends. Her eyes grew , 
sadder, as she told the little matron and her tender 
charge, that she was g6ing to leave them forever. She 
told them where she was going, and asked that they 
should follow her to the Wilds, when die tiny wings 
were strong enough not to weary on the way. Little 
Quakeress chirped assent, and the strange, droll things 
in the nest, opened their big mouths, as if to say 
"Amen." " Gtx)d-by," Nettie said, and the sweet 
mother tucked in her baby -birds for the night, after 
diey had taken their supper. Nettie went onward and 
touched gently, with her cherry lips, the great blue 
robins' eggs, and to the red breasted songster she 
threw a kiss witli her tiny hand. i 

Into the forests she went, wbere preparations for 
the night were m full progress. The departing sun* 
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beams shot, bere and tbere» tbrough ihe parted 
branches, lighting up the underbrush, tree-tops, and 
birds' nests with a witchmg splendor. 

All the birds were flying, to and fro, in pursuit of 
food for the supper of their little ones. Some were 
noisy and querulous, and Nettie thought there must be 
some family or neighborly discord in progress of sefc- 
tlement. Soon the sunbeams began to soften, and the 
trills and low songs of the birds glided into unison 
with the evening hour. 

The pretty calls and low responses of birds, from 
nest to nest, and branch to branch, swelled Nettie's 
heart to intense rapture. The squirrels climbed the 
tallest trees with lightning speed, and were down again 
in a trice, playing with their roguish eyes, hide-and- 
go-seek with the fairy Nettie. She laughed at their 
droll ways, and threw ground nuts at them, which 
they caught and hid under the leaves, then scampered 
back for more. 

The woods never seemed half so channing before ; 
the birds never so sweet ; the trees never so grand ; 
and the squirrels never so witching as on that evening. 

Nettie took an early adieu of them all, though she 
might visit them many tunes before she left the Nook. 
Her tears fell fast as she turned her steps homeward ; 
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but she sang a sweet good -by song, as she went, which 
was answered in the sofliest, sweetest bird notes imag- 
inable. 

'' mamma," said Nettie, as she flitted into the 

house, with her sunbonnet hanging upon her shoulder ; 

, ** we wouldn't mind going to the Wilds? if we could 

take all the birdies, and squirrels, and flowers with 

3, would we?" 

** You will find plenty of birds and flowers there, 
my darling," replied Mrs. Gay, tenderly. "And 
yon will be my little sunbeam, when the way seems 
dark; and my love-light, when I am sad and weary." 
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StrSIs's WEDDING. 

i 

Susaa Ghiy had spent more than a year at the 
WMa, and had woven a healthful inflnenoe around 
her brother's character. Wiil was more wild and gay 
than either of the other brothers ; and living, as he 
did, away from his aunt's and aster's influence, was 
thrown more into temptation, and sometimes &iled to 
resist the enticements cast around him. It was a great 
grief to Susan, who resolved to say nothing of it at 



She had, during her absence, become affianced to a 
young merchant of merit, and fine, manly tone of 
character. Her betrothal was sanctioned by her &- 
ther, broth^'s and uncle's family. Thej rejoiced that 
there was a new tie to bind the East to the West, and 
make the removal of Mr. Gay's family more secure. 
Susan came home soon after h^ father, with her uncle ; 
and was greeted with open arms and warm hearts. 
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Nettie was out fishing, when her sister arrived, with 
BoUo and Frank. She had been dipping into the war 
ter for the shining trout, and many did she bring to 
the surface ; but seeing them struggle, she flung them 
upon the ripples and watched them sport among the 
pebbles. 

As the children turned their steps homeward, they 
heard a carriage drive up the road. Their clothes 
were wet and soiled, and they hastened -to conceal 
themselves behind piles of wood that lined the way. 
Many voices were heard, and soon Susan's familiar 
tones were recognized by the little ones in their hiding 
place. It was as much as Nettie could do to keep 
fr(Mn rushing out and embracing her sister, but she 
thought of the disrespect to her uncle, whom she had 
never seen, and remained concealed. She clenched 
her little hands, and nestled closely to her brothers, to 
prevent any outburst. 

They followed the carriage, so as not to be observed; 
and Nettie slipped itito her room, and soon came forth, 
blooming and fresh in her buff print, and charmed 
them all with her loveliness. Her white arms were 
soon folded about Susan's neck, in a loving embrace. 

Active preparations were commenced, at once, to 
g^ve Susan the necessary outfit for her marriage. 
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which was to be solemnized as soon as they were com- 
pleted. 

There were, in the house, cheste of linen, suitable 
for all purposes. Some of it was the natural color, 
and designed so to remain. Some was bleached in the 
thread, and woven into a beautiful damask pattern for 
the table. There was fine and coarse linen yet to be 
bleached, and prepared for use. 

The process of bleaching was commenced. First, 
there were loops sewed upon either side of the linen, 
and through these it was pinned to the ground with 
wooden pins, which stretched it out smoothly, while 
every thread became exposed to the sun's rays. 

Nettie was, as usual, anxious to do all in her power 
to aid her sister and mamma. The tiniest watering- 
pot was given her, and the care of keeping the linen 
wet. She was proud of her charge, and was veiy 
faithfiil. On the lawn, at the rear of the house, the 
linen was bleached, and water was taken from the 
fountain. i 

After the first few days, the novelty wore away, and 
the occupation would have become irksome, had not 
Nettie seen that her labor was not in vain. Day by 
day she saw the threads whiten and purify, as their 
little fibres drank up the moisture showered upon 
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tliem, and the sunbeams poured down tbeir wanadi 
and awoke the limpid water to a diamond brij^ 



The night dews worked a more potent eflfeet than 
even the little watering-pot of Nettie. She imagined 
that the Mries, of whom she had dreamed, and who 
slept in the buttercups and under the blades of grafls» 
must have idded her in her work, and flourished thdr 
ma^ wands over the sky and lawn, ecmeenkating 
starlight and moonbeams upon the long lines of linen, 
making them whiter as they stooped to kiss the dew* 
drops which drenched them. 

When Nettie retired for the night to her zoom, she 
would stand and look out upon the whitaung linen, 
and think that it resembled the milky way, and won* 
dered if that luminous &brio in the heav^is would be 
the gauj^ drapeiy for those who were taken fiom 
earth and carried up on high. She had heard Mr. 
Darling, her minister, tell of the shining robes of the 
departed ; and thought this lustrous, gauzy, starlit tis* 
sue, would be charming drapery for the angels. 

Days passed, and Ae Imen beoaaie snow white, as 
Nettie poured out the firesh streams of spray, tiiat pal^ 
tered with a sweet music on the dursty doth; and the 
hofjak soft helped to driak ii in, whik Nettie aat «h 
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der tlie shade of an elm and listened to the fountains 
play, accompanied by her pet lamb. 

Chests of white blankets, soft as down, were opened, 
and a large portion laid aside for Susan. Quiltings 
were held, and many became suspicious that all thia 
preparation could not be on account of the prospective 
removal of the family to the Wilds. The secret was 
kept rigidly within the Homestead walls, until Mr. 
Staffinrd came to claim his bride. 

Rumor, with her many tongues, spread the report 
that Susan was doubtless to be married. The day 
was appointed, and Mr. Sta£R)rd arrived at the Home- 
stead two weeks before the ceremony took place. 

The custom of publishing, by the Town Clerk, the 
intended marriage, two weeks before the event was 
c(Hi8ummated, was in practice at that time. 

The following Sunday, after the arrival of Mr. Staf- 
ford at the Nook, the intended marriage of Susan Gky 
and Albert StafiR)rd, was published to the large congre- 
gation of White Church, while standing to receive the 
benediction ; and a written notice of the same was , 
tacked to the vestibule wall, that all might satisfy 
their curiosity who could not hear the shrill voice of 
the Town Clerk. This was certainly not tiie ostensi- 
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bio object ; but in most instances it was the only use 
made of the law. 

As was expected, the antiquated chaise of Miss 
Sharp came, early on Monday morning, with its nods, 
up the road, and Miss Sharp's gold beads, glittering 
in the sun, proclaimed the jfresh polish they had re- 
ceived, and gave even a yellower tinge to her long, • 
bony neck. She oflfered her services for the cake 
making, which were gracefully declined by Mrs. Gay. 
Mi^s Sharp said that she made her sister's cake, and 
th3 "Nook people never tasted the like before, nor 
since." This Mrs. Gay readily granted ; but said she 
had made all her arrangements, and no extra assistance 
was needed. She failed to see Mr. Stafford, who was 
out with Mr. Gay for a morning drive But she 
learned the road they had taken, and turned her shad- 
owy quadruped in that direction, with the hope of 
meeting them on their return. She was disappointed, 
and arrived home with a more acid visage than usual. 

i Elegant presents of silks, merinos, muslins and 
French prints were sent from Boston, by Aunt Julia, 
and mantua making commenced in earnest. A simple 

I white Swiss was made for the bridal robe, and the same 
for the fair Julia, who was to be bridemaid. 

The following week Miss Saunders came to make 
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the wedding cake ; and that was a happy, happy tune 
for Nettie. She was always the happiest when she 
could bo the most useful. Her bleaching was over ; 
and the snowy linen had been released ifrom its wooden 
pins and put aside for use. 

The picking and seeding of raisins and currants, the 
slicing of citron, and blanching of almonds occupied 
them all through the day, and the following one was 
employed in whipping eggs and creaming butter and 
sugar ; and by night, as if by magic, huge loaves of 
cake, of variou^ kinds, came swelling out of the brick 
oven, and weary, but joyous heads pressed the pillows 
that night to dream of success. 

The next morning the cake was frosted. The foam- 
ing eggs stood heaped up, white and flaky, like little 
snow drifts, and then were spread smoothly over the 
loaves looking cool and frosty on that sultry day. 

The house was put m order. Nettie brought flowers, 
and her brothers, evergreens, to decorate the house. 
A floral bower was arranged for the bridal party ; and 
the antique furniture seamed to put on a new dignity 
for the occasion. 

On Friday afternoon the minister and neighbors came 
to the wedding. Cora, Nettie and Lily in their snowy 
ftx)da^ scattered flowers in the bridal path, as they 
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went to the altar and stood like fairies among tlie 
evergreens. 

It was hard for the parents to give away their child. 
The minister, with his gray hair lifted np like a spire 
above his forehead, was almost o^^erpowered by a crowd 
of recollections, that pressed upon him at that horn*. 
He had redfeived the marriage vows of Snsan's father 
and mother ; he had taken Sosan in his arms when she 
was a tiny, cooing infant, and consecrated her to God 
with baptismal water and tears ; and he wris now to 
say the few solemn words that would bind her life's 
interest to another. These words were said ; the ben- 
ediction was given, and the congratulations followed. 
As the mother's and daughter's lips met, tears fell and 
mmgled fresh from the l.eart's warm fountain, revealing 
the depth and purity of their love — a love unlike any 
other ; more like that which God bears to us, and we 
to him, when we truly love him. 

Nettie tossed a white rose over the bride's head, 
which fell plump on her hand ; an omen of good luck 
on the voyage of life. Her charming nature could 
bring nought else than good omens to any, especially 
her fair sister, now the lovely bride. 

The entertainment was served; bridal robes were 
exchanged for travelling dresses, and the prancing 
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horses and family carriage were brought around to the 
door. 

Mrs. Gay had much to console her In her daughter's 
departure. The leave-takings were not so grievous as 
they would have been, were not the family to join them 
in the Autumn. They were sad for the devoted Pastor 
and his family, and for the neighbors. They felt that 
they could only look, with hope, beyond the skies, for 
another vision of Susan's sweet face. That was a choice 
gleam of holy light to their hearts, as they invoked the 
richest blessings upon her. All the family felt the 
separation deeply ; for Susan would never more oe a 
household divinity in that happy cirdle. Nettie gave 
way to her childish grief, and would not be comforted. 
It seemed as though her little heart would burst, it 
came up so chokingly in her dender throat. 

The last good-by was said, and Susan, with her 
husband, sister Julia and Dr. Walton, drove off to a 
neighboring town, where Dr. Walton and Julia left 
them, for their White Mountain tour, and returned to 
the Homestead by moonlight. 

When Mrs. Gay looked in upon the quiet of home, 
after the guests had departed, and saw the vacant place 
in the home circle, she was sad. She saw the path to 
Hie Wilds made easier, for there she should meet her 
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child ; and she realized to some extent diat where our 
treasures are, there are our hearts, and that thither we 
can easily follow— as when loved ones pass to heaven, 
they lead the way, and^'we are more willing to depart 
from the beautiful earth God made for our temporary 
dwelling place, and pass to the unseen land. As He 
has made this home beautiful, and fall of joys and 
diarms, we know that the ** Better Land" must ba 
more blissful and enchanting. 

Toward sunset, Nettie weitt out alone upon her 
&vorite, fiat, granite rock, and for a time looked upon 
the cattle feeding upon the hillsides, until they were 
driven home, lowing, to meet the milk-maids ; and the 
disturbed sheep bleated in sympathy, makmg the evett* 
mg air ring with the melody of flock and kine. 

Nettie listened to all this, and drank in sunsot 
beauties, evening bird warbles, katy-did notes, and the 
incipient owl-hooting, from the dark forest depths, that 
bring on the night — the bright day time to their 
smgular vision. 

She saw some of the last tints of sunset climb the 
pinnacle of Gay Ledge, kiss the moss covered rocks 
and vanish. The evening stars came out, one by one, 
and Nettie threw her weary head back upon the rock, 
to take in the whole splendors of the heavens. They 
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came forth, timidly, one by one, and gently, like little 
lost lambs, twinkled in floods of ether. 

Presently a halo appeared in the East, that sig- 
nalled the coming of the great shepherdess of those 
starry lambs, and, all at once, flashed her soft glory 
over the earth, draping it with light. Nettie saw the 
great dipper, and the golden sickle. She wondered, 
if, when .the reaper went out with that sickle, he drank 
soothing ether from the starry dipper near his weapon. 
She had seen Death represented as a reaper, with a 
sickle, and she thought this glittering, diamond edged 
weapon must be the one he used to reap the immortal 
flower-buds for Paradise. She saw the stars go out on 
their evening visits. Some went down in chariots of 
fire to the earth and died at its cold touch ; others 
gleamed athwart the sky, leaving long trails of glory, 
and mingled with some sister orb ; still others wore no 
trail of glory, nor dashed in fiery chariot, but went 
like some sister of mercy, gently and tenderly, to some 
lowly home lighted with a pale radiance. Nettie's 
eyes, weary with gazing, closed their long lashes down 
upon her rosy cheeks and angels watched the little 
sleeper. 

Woodsey and her brother Job came over the pasture, 
in pursuit of their cow, that had strayed firom home, 
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thinking it migbt have been tempted by tbe rich grass 
of jNlr. Gay's cultivated fields. When they came in 
wght of the flat rock, and saw the white figure, m 
dreams and sleep, they stood in breathless awe. They 
knew the fairy form, lighted up, as it was, by moon- 
beams and starlight. { 

Job had loved to think of Nettie as a child of 
beauty, in his toilsome horizon; and felt lifted up 
whenever he caught a gleam of her. Woodsey spoke 
low : ** Carry her home, Job, as you did when she 
was lost." He raised her, reverently, and bore her to 
her home, and laid her gently in her mother's arms. 

Mrs. Gay was just searching for her pet. In her 
extra duties she had lost sight of her, until she was 
ready to sit down for repose. She began to look upon 
Job and Woodsey as Nettie's guardians in her rambles, 
and invited Woodsey to pass the next day with Nettie 
at the Homestead, an invitation which she accepted 
gladly. 
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Nettie's kidb. 

Nettie and Woodsey spent the appointed day in 
playing with dolls and rag-babies, rambling in the 
woods and meadows, frolicking with the new-mown 
hay, and gathering the sweet strawberries from the cut 
grass, bunching them together by the stems, to carry 
home. This holiday from school was improved by the 
children. 

After dinner, Woodsey expressed a desire to lead 
Nettie to one of her favorite haunts, which proved new 
to her. They followed the babbling brook to the 
woods, where it danced and sang over the pebbles in 
the shade, lighted up, here and there, by a sunbeam 
which cast spangles upon the shining trout, as they 
darted through the waters Bank, wild vines and 
flowers, cool and fresh, bloomed along the shore in 
profusion, and caught the spray that the children cast 
upon them, by the plash and sweep of fern leaves. 
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The feras were never more fresh and delicate ihan 
there. They, there, were alone with Qod and kindred 
nature. The musical brook, with its pebbly bottom, 
and flower and fern fringed shore, thick foliage of the 
trees, where birds of golden and sober hues twittered, 
and sang, and built their nests ; squirrels leaping from 
branch to branch, and playing hide-and-go-seek around 
the roots of trees ; insects' whir and hum ; and sun- 
beams peeping in, as some great leaf swung aside in ^ 
the breeze, kept them company, and contributed to 
their enjoyment. 

The time was sptnt in quiet joy and gladness by 
Woodsey and Nettie, until the shadows deepened, and 
nature spoke in whispers. They took the brook as a 
guide and went home, sidling lichens and ferns on the 
silvery current, apd arrived just as ihe snowy cloth 
was spread, and berries and damties were heaped upon 
it to the astonishment of Woodsey. 

There was a charm about wedding cake to Woodsey; 
and Mrs. Gay gave her a mce loaf to carry to her 
mother. Woodsey, although plain in her exterior, had 
a heart as pure as any that ever beat beneath the 
richest drapery. 

The Homestead having settled down to its more 
than usual quiet, thoughts were turned to preparations 
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for the journey, ^rtiich was to commence in September. 
Only a short time remained for preparations, consider- 
ing the amount to be done. There was to be a new 
outfit for all the children, which was no slight task, 
when nearly eveiy article was made by seamstresses at 
the house. I 

There was a series of tea-dnnkings for the matrons, 
of Amethyst Nook, and parties for the young ; there 
were all the &vorite haunts to visit, and to bid a fond 
farewell. Thus every moment was fully occupied. 

Julia had taught school since the commencement of 
the Summer, and this removed the most helpful hand. 
She came home every Saturday, and returned on 
Monday morning. She usually came on horseback, 
when it was not convenient to send ihe carriage for her. 
She was an intelligent student of nature, and brought 
beautiful spedmens of crystals from the ledges of rock 
that had been blasted for building purposes. 

Nettie thought her sister looked very handsome on 
lK»rseback, and caught the spirit, and mtended to ride, 
as soon as a fevorable opportunity should present. One 
afternoon, as Julia came home, she left the horse 
standing in the carriage path, while she went in to 
relate to her mother the experiences of the week. 
Cora and Nettie determined to have a ride that time. 
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Cora mounted and rode up the street, Nettie following, 
when she was to have the pleasure of riding back. 
Each was to protect the other. The horse frisked a 
little with Cora, and Nettie imagined she could manage 
it better, as she had more strength. She mounted, 
and the animal, probably thinking he had nothing 

. more than a fly upon his back, started into a full can- 
ter, passed the Homestead in a twinkle, and was soon 
out of sight, with Nettie clin^ng to the flowing mane, 
and horn of the saddle. He darted through the open 
fence where the hay-makei« were at work, and shook 
off his precious burden upon a heap of soft, fragrant 
hay. She was not injured in the least, but euj0&ciently 
frightened to prevent her trying such an experiment 
agam, without her mother's knowledge. 

Her mother and Julia saw her pass, and chased 
after, to no purpose. Soon Nettie came runmng toward 
them throwing herself in her mamma's arms, and crav- 
ing her forgiveness. Did a mother ever fail to forgive 
her erring child? No. And surely, no one could 
feil to forgive Nettie, who clung tenderly to her mother, 
the large tear-drops gathering upon the long lashes, 
trembling, and falling beseechingly upon her mother's 
neck. 

1 The same evening the gray horse was brought to 
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the door, before the small carriage. Mrs. Oay and 
Nettie, with Rollo for driver, went to the village, partly 
for the drive, and partly to do some shopping. Hollo 
was an inexperienced driver ; having bnt a few times 
driven by Himself. He felt elated at the thought of 
taking his darling mother and sister out with him, the 
whole responsibility being his. When near the village, 
one of the reins became unbuckled from the bit, and 
the spirited, though genUe borse pricked up his ears, 
conscious of his freedom. 

There was a deep ditch on one side of the road, and 
by using the remaining rein the animal would be guided 
down the bank. All that could be done was to speak 
gently and coaxingly to arrest the speed, and to trust 
in God. Nettie had been told that she must neither 
jump from the carriage, nor shriek, as many people do, 
in time of accident or peril. She sat motionless, ex- 
cept the trembling of her delicate nerves. 

No small amount of fortitude was necessary to 
compel herself to sit quietly, when a horse used to the 
strict rein had his own will. A man with a straw hat 
in his hand, seeing the perilous state of things, rushed 
before the anunal and flaunted the hat in his face. He 
sprang to the ditch, but seeming to know the result of 
a leap down the bank, gathered himself, quickly, and 
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pushed on tx) the stable where he was often stalled, and 
^stopped suddenly. 

The brave Rollo had kept the speed of the horse 

down, by his finn, but gentle words ; yet his eyes 

! flashed with delight, when he saw that he was out of 

» harm with his precious charge. They drove home with 

ease, pleasure and thankfulness that their lives had 

been spared. 

Mrs. Gay had reason to be proud of the self-pos- 
sersion of her children; and she knew that such 
a characteristic would be of great benefit to them when 
they entered upon the duties of life. She felt that a 
special Providence had, that day, guarded her darling 
Nettie ; and once had she and Ex)llo been tJie objects 
of its tender solicitude. 

When Mrs. Gay arrived home, she received a mes- 
sage from a neighbor, who was veiy ill. She went, 
immediately, to see the dear old lady; spent an hour 
with her, and returned to send some restoratives. 
On entering the house she saw Julia and Nettie 
in the greatest state of alarm, and Lily and Frank 
crying bitterly. Cora and Eollo had been taken 
suddenly ill, and no one knew what was the matter. 
They refused to answer any questions. Perhaps 
thoy were too ill; perhaps they thought they 
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had acted wrongly, although th«y did not intend to 
do so. 

A very aged lady had beeri visiting at the Home 
stead for some time, and as was the custom of many 
old ladies, she smoked. Cora and Rollo were in her 
room when she was about to light her pipe. They 
were always ready to do a favor for Aunt Judy. They 
offered to take her pipe to the kitchen and bring a coal 
to good old auntie. She permitted them to do so, and 
' off they went, in great glee at the privilege. They 
put a glowing coal upon the tobacco, and thought it 
would be fine to take a whiff or two and return it well 
lighted. They dreamed not of the consequence. With 
smiling faces they ran to Aunt Judy, and then: eyes 
sparkled as they saw the blue smoke curl up around 
her snowy cap at the first puff. They left her and 
went out to play, but soon began to feel very ill, and 
grew worse and worse every moment. In this state 
Mrs. Gay found them. Not knowing the cause of 
their suddetf illness, she did not know what relief to 
administer, until Aimt Judy came forward and at a 
glance knew the cause. 

This was a severe lesson to the little ones; and 

one that they remembered all their lives. Aunt 

Judy would not leave them until they were fully 
10 
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restored, feeling that she was the unintentional cause 
of their suffering. There are no sympathies that meet 
more, genially and sweetly than those of extreme old 
age and childhood. 

Nettie was full of the tenderest solicitude for her 
brother and sister, and flitted about with soft fairy-like 
steps, to fetch what was needed for them; and then 
with her basket for the sick neighbor, she sailed over 
the meadow with winged feet, seemingly touching only 
the pinnacle of the spires of grass and sweeping with 
her flowing, airy frock the perfumed breath of flowers. 

She reached the cottage and knocked gently at the 
door. A low, mournful voice bade her enter. She 
was smprised to see the sweet-faced old lady, lying 
among the white drapery, so much paler and more wan 
than when she last saw her. Nettie was very sad. 
She had seen her sister all through her illness, but the 
bloom of youth was upon her cheek, and this never 
left her tiil the angels claimed her spirit. %e old lady 
was refreshed at the sight of Nettie, and was not so iM 
as the little one supposed She gave her some of the 
cordials, from her basket, and placed the custards and 
jellies on the table by her side. Nettie asked her if 
she could be of any more service. Mrs. Gregg begged 
her to ptrt asickf the curtam, that would admit the sun- 
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set, and to read from the Testament the Beatitudes. 
Nettie thought the rustle of the leaves might disturb 
her, and she commenced in a low, musical voice, and 
repeated them all from memory; giving to the soul 
that listened, rich spiritual joy and renewed benedic- 
tions. She then commenced in a tone, like the music 
in the sea shell, to sing one of her little sunset hymns, 
swelling her notes into clear bird trills and warbles, 
that bore Ae spirit lightly up on wings of joy. 

Mrs. Gregg's attendant came in, and Nettie said 
** good mght," promising to come the following day 
with chicken broth and tea. Nettie felt an unusual 
thrill of joy pierce her heart, as she stepped over the 
threshold of the cottage. The purple and gold of the 
clouds never looked half so rich and full of glory. 
Her eyes were upon the sunset and meadow grass, but 
her heart was in the little cottage, and with Jesus, who 
had taught her through her mother and the holy influ- 
ences of Sunday School how to do good. 

Happy, beauteous Nettie ! singing and filling her 
basket with daisies as she went home, there to kiss all 
the loved ones good night, say her hynms and prayers, 
and slumber beneath the angels' watchings. 

God gives his angels care over these little ones, to 
keep their beauty and innocence in bloom. We know 
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by the ligbt in their eyes, and the first smile upon their 
lips, as they toss up their tiny hands in glee, and 
scramble from their snowy pillows, that the angels 
have whispered to their hearts, with a spirit not of 
earth. 

The dewy mom is not fresher, or more lovely, than 
a sweet child full of health, as it rises at the first beams 
of morning, and commences its play among dew'-diops, 
and gay winged birds, and freshly opened flowers. 
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SUNDAY AT THE NOOK. 



The remainder ■. of the week wa« passed in making 
all those preliminary arrangements that could be ac- 
complished, without disturbing the general appearance 
and comfort of home. Saturday night found every- 
thing in quiet order, and every one weary with the 
week's labor and care. 

Sabbath morning dawned clear and cool ; and nature 

never looked half so inviting. The apple trees, laden 

with tempting fruit, the boughs bending with their red, 

white, golden and russet wealth, intermingled with 

, green foliage, were a picture of beauty, and an earnest 

, of winter joys. The wavy grain, ready for the sickle, 

, sweeping and rustling in the mellorr breeze, showed 

i the benefit of culture to unproductive soil ; and, for 

the Sabbath morning, awoke a train of reasoning in 

Mrs. Gay's mind that was both soothing and beneficial. 
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Her regrets at leaving the nook were less poignant 
than she thought they ever could be. 

The horses, that had been kept fresh for the journey, 
were harnessed to the new carriage, which first showed 
its polished sides and glittering wheels, at Susan's 
marriage. It was an easy, family carriage, with three 
seats ; and all the members of the Homestead, except 
Mr. Gay, went to church. 

Mr. Gay had contracted the habit of remaining at 
home on Sundays, when he was at the Wilds. It was 
a source of^eat grief to Mrs. Gay. He never was a 
member of the church, but was in the habit of attend-- 
ing his family to the sanctuary, and there was not a 
more devoted listener than he. 

Mrs. Gay desired, particularly, that her husband 
should attend church the last Sabbath of their residence 
at the Nook. Nettie saw that her mamma was very 
sad, because he persisted in remaining at home, and 
tried what her little sweet words would do. Mr. Guy 
was a kind hearted man, but refused all attempts at 
persuasion. 

Nettie went to her closet, and, in the dark, implored 
God to influence her papa to go to church. He saw 
the soft eyes uplifted, the clasped hands, the bended 
knee, and earnest heart beseeching a blessing for her 
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parent. She went out and somewhat expected to find 
her father making preparations for church. She was 
disappointed ; but had learned that Qod used his own 
time and ways to accomplish any desired result. She 
could not help carrying a load of disappointment in 
her heart to church, and it did not forsake her, until 
the choir sang; when the burden departed on the 
breath of music. 

After the morning services, the children, with their 
mother, assembled in the Sabbath School ; and they 
never enjoyed the exercises so well before. It is often 
that pleasures brighten, as they take their flight. 

Mrs. Darling was Nettie's teacher, and devoted 
most of her time to the precious child, whom she would, 
probably, never see again on earth. All of Nettie's 
classmates wept, at the thought of her going out ftom 
them forever; and were much afl^ted tit Mrs. 
Darling's loving words. 

All of the children received, from their teachers, 
^fts at parting. At the close of the Session, Nettie 
clasped her little Testament over her heart, her white 
fingers locked over the precious volume, and left the 
church. TThe children's eyes followed her with sweet 
farewells and whisperings: **How lovely!" Mr. 
Darling gave her a fond look and tender smile, and 
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clasped her two folded hands in his, and bade her 
permit the holy truths of the Testament, near her 
heart, to sink into its inmost recesses, and her spirit 
always to be in unison with its teachings. He had 
taken Nettie, when an infant, as well as all h^ brothers 
and ^ters, in his arms, and consecrated her to God, 
and her life to holiness. The mother, alone, had borne 
them all in her arms up the aisle, where she gave them 
up to her heavenly Father, with tears of tenderest 
love. 

After the Sabbath School, eame the intermission, 
before the afternoon service. Mrs. Gay took all her 
children to visit Anna's grave for the last time. The 
white marble slab, with simply ** Anna Gay" cut in 
old English, was fitting for one who passed away in 
the flush and beauty of girlhood. Although late in 
the season, the white rose bush was in bloom, and the 
wind had blown the petals, of yesterday, all over the 
precious mound. A^r communing some time in 
silence, they sang the first verse of the hymn sung at 
her £un«^l: "Sister, thou wast mUd and lovely." 
Frank wanted to know why. they could not take Anna 
with them. Mrs. Gky explained as well as she could, 
to the little child, that the body, only, was there, and 
the spirit was on high with God aud the angels. His 
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Kttle wonder-eyes revealed that be did not comprehend 
much that his dear mamma said. Nettie left upon the 
grave, under the shadow of the rose bush, the pretty 
bunch of pinks that Mrs. Eeed had let Mi, over the 
side of the pew, on her shoulder, making a perfumed 
pathway down into her soft hands. She kissed them, 
as she left them, and went reverently away. In the 
afternoon there were prayers for the safe journey of the 
large family, that they might be kept from harm, and 
preserved from every hurtful accident. 

The village green was never sweeter ; and all tarried 
to see the Gay family depart. As each one crossed 
the square, that afternoon, there went up rich bene- 
dictions for the dear friends, and sorrowful tears were 
shed. 

After dinner, Nettie went to see Mrs. Gay's sick 
friend, and carried some refreshments. She found her 
ranch better than on either of her other visits. She 
was utting in an easy arm-chair. Nettie was more 
than a sunbeam to the old lady's heart; and after 
she had refreshed herself with what Nettie had carried 
her, she asked the dear child to tell her all that she 
had heard and experienced that day. Nettie was 
blessed with a good memory, and in her pretty way 
she told all. At times, the hot tears rolled down the 
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pale wrinkled face, and then, like changes of an April 
day, her countenance would light up with smiles of 
joy. Nettie read to her and sang a hymn, and took 
leave for her sunny home. r 

As Nettie passed the woods, she saw that the birds 
were all in commotion ; she thought that, perhaps, war 
had been declared, or some terrible calamity was at 
hand. She stood a moment, and soon, a little oriole 
fejl at her feet, panting with a broken wing. She 
lifted the little fluttering thing in her hand, and placed 
it upon the soft, white cotton, that lined her basket to 
prevent the fresh eggs froin crushing. The bright 
winged sufferer could not tell Nettie why it was in 
agony and terror ; and she stood in amazement, when, 
to her surprise, a hunter came out of the woods to 
claim his prize. It was safe in Nettie's basket ; and 
as he saw the pretty sufferer was shielded, he turned 
away in haste. It was strange she had not heard the 
discharge of the rifle ; but was too deeply interested 
in the commotion among the birds. < 

The confusion increased, instead of subsiding, but 
from another cause, which Nettie could not yet under- 
stand, but the birds felt. A thunder storm was 
approaching and they were hurrying hither and thither 
for food for their suppers. Nettie heard a rumbling 
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noise, whicb she took for the drumming of the part- 
ridges, and dreamed not that it was rolling thunder, 
until, over the tree-tops she saw the edge of a cloud, 
out of which flashed a long chain of lightning, followed, 
soon, by a crackling burst of thunder, that shook the 
very earth Nettie summoned speed to her feet, and 
went before the cloud ; the rain, the thunder and the 
lightning following upon her steps. She reached home, 
panting, and threw herself in her mother's arms, 
watching the brilliant flashes, while she related her 
experience. The rain pelted furiously against the 
windows, and it seemed aa though the very flood-gates 
of heaven were opened to drench the earth. 

Nettie was rejoiced that she had the young oriole in 
her charge, among the soft cotton, instead of it being 
in the hands of the fowler, or on the wmgs of the storm. 
The clouds, at length, cleared away, and the sun came 
out in full blaze, making brilliants among the grass 
and foliage, and a sort of feiry-land of the whole place. 
On the receding black mass of clouds, three great 
rainbows set themselves, as shining promises at the 
close of the Lord's day. Nettie took her pet from the 
basket, and, on the soft cotton, placed it upon the 
window-sill. It warbled a few notes and breathed its 
dear life away upon the evening air. Nettie was 
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grieved ; but ber mamma told her how much bet cc it 
was for the pretty creature to go, than to live and suffer, 
as it could never fly among the aznrfe of heaven again, 
nor sail among the stars. She went out and buried it 
under the lilac bush, where it would not be disturbed, 
and an American mocking bird came and sang a low 
song at the burial. 

As Night began to shake out her dark robe, and 
gtud it with -stars, and set upon her brow the soft, 
silvery crescent, the trees cast fitful shadows on the 
lawn and the sad notes of the whippoor-will came in at 
the open window, in harmony with the subdued spirit 
of the Homestead. 

The evening was spent in silence, and each one had 
his own thoughts of the past and the fiiture. There, 
certainly, were never sunnier childhoods tiban those 
passed at the Homestead, under the eye of love and 
God's blessing. The children gathered up, on that 
evening, lie bright souvenirs of their young lives, and 
stored them in their happy hearts, to cheer them on 
their journey and in the Wilds, where they thought 
such bright things did not have place. 
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THE FABEWELL. 



On Monday morning, every member of tbe family 
was up with the lark, and heard him trill his lovely 
scmg. There had been showers in the night, and the 
spiders had pitched their gauzy tents all oter'the lawn; 
and the cautious creatures were slumbering under the 
secure belter, waiting for sunbeams to clear away the 
rain-drops and mist. 

The firesh morning air touched the children's cheeks 
mih carmine, and lighted up their eyes with a witching 
brilliancy. 

The citizens of Amethyst Nook had fixed upon this 

day to go to the Homestead and say their ** farewell,'* 

and " Gk)d speed you," to the (Jay family, for the last 

time. They wished to see everything, as it had been 

for years, with only the necessary changes of time. ! 

They were to go as soon as convenient, after dinner, \ 

and pass the whole afternoon. Neighbors went who ' 
11 
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had been brides when Mrs. Gay wore orange blossoms 
in her hair Old people went who had seen their three 
score years and ten, and wished that the grave had 
kindly closed over them, before this change was antici- 
pated. Their hairs were silvered with glory; their 
souls white from life's experiences, and their hearts 
pure with love and charity. 

Deacon Sharp and his daughter were thw first to go 
nodding up in the old ** one horse shay " ; though the 
first present, they were last, in the hearts, at the Home- 
stead. Mr. and Mrs. Darling, with their two lovely 
daughters, went early, and their loving hearts beamed 
out benedictions upon all around. Every family at 
the Nook was represented. Mrs. Gay had been re- 
quested not to furnish -any refreshments for the guests, 
as those who came wished to have that privilege to 
themselves. All brought baskets full of edibles, 
tempting in the extreme. Eich and plam cakes, bask- 
ets of berries, and all kinds of fruit, of the season, 
were set out under the elms on the lawn. Spring 
chickens, that the night before had clucked and fluttered 
to their evening rest, were brought upon huge meat 
dishes, fragrant with sage, thyme and marjoram. 
Joints of lamb, with fresh currant jelly, pickled salmon, 
crimson pyramids of pickled beets, cucumbers fresh 
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from the vines, wbere there was a relay of yellow 
bloom, were in profusion. The busy bees, at Colonel 
Stone's, missed a large glass box of their best clover 
honey, and felt that they were robbed of their winter 
sweets. It was brought to the Homestead, and the 
transparent comb taken out without breaking a single 
cell, and laid in glass dishes for the table. Luscious 
ears of sweet com were broken from the stalks, husked, 
and silked, and then plunged into a large kettle of 
boiling water. 

The maidens made tea and lemonade ; and the long 
tables were taken from the dining-room and kitchen 
and placed tpgether under the shadows of the elms, 
that seemed to spread a more refreshing shade than 
ever. Snowy linen covers were spread upon the tables ; 
then all the luxuries were set out in the most tempting 
manner* A huge bouquet formed the centre ornament 
of the table, around which the refreshments clustered. 
Seats were placed by the tables, so that a comfortable 
tea-drinking could be enjoyed. 

The tea was poured from side tables ; and the lads 
and maidens waited upon their seniors. The sweet 
com came fragrant and steaming from the kettle, and 
was placed on platters, at intervals, to gratify the eye 
as well as the taste. It was an earnest of rich husk- 
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ings at harvest time. Some thought what a lovely 
&mily would be then far away from all scenes of 
pleasure at the Nook. 

When all were seated at the tables, Mr. Darling 
arose and invoked God's blessing upon those present 
and absent, and bore their thanks for bounties received. 

The fragrant young hyson was passed; and soon 
language flowed in strong swift currents. The butter 
had been forgotten, or, as was suspected, purposely 
neglected, by Biddy, until all should be seated, when 
she could bring from the cool cellar the golden, jagged, 
pine-apple forms, sweet as breath of kine and fresh 
meadow grass. As she came forward with them, a 
conscious smile spread over her broad face, which, but 
a short time since, had gazed upon the rich verdure of 
her native Emerald Isle. 

Mrs. Darling, with her sweet quakeress face, and 
spotless cap of tulle and ribbon, a lace kerchief folded 
over her white neck, presided over the honey comb, 
and with the brightest of silver spoons served the clover 
sweets, the slant sunbeams peering through the shim- 
mering elm boughs, and glistening in golden bars and 
rainbow hues among the transparent cells. 

As the party sat at the table, their eyes were bent, 
often, in various directions over the broad acres, now 
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the possesion of a staranger. Over the lawn they saw 
the apple trees, loaded with every variety of color and 
flavor that the appetite could wish. The stone walls 
were lined with blackberry bushes ; cattle and sheep 
fed in the shade ; a wealth of wood stood to the West, 
and reapers, with their glittering sickles, clipped the 
full grain, while men followed to bind it into sheaves. 

Many of the older ones of the company were too 
sad to be merry ; but most of the company gave way 
to the joys of the occasion, forgetting the sorrows of 
parting. 

Mrs. G^y was treated as a guest, and had no care. 
The children had a merry time and thought not of 
sorrow. Woodsey was there in a new pink frock and 
brown slippers, that Mrs. Gay had spnt her, as a present 
for the occasion. She was full of delight, and thought 
of the time when she was picked up at the roadside to 
go to a pic-nic, the first time she saw Nettie. 

Woodsey and Nettie locked their arms, brown and 
white, and walked about. Nettie's eyes were like the 
deepest blue of heaven, and Woodsey's like the gray 
of the momimg. Nettie's complexion was like the 
white apples with rosy cheeks; Woodsey's like the 
russet firtiit near by. Nettie's neck was like the pure 
white of the bob-o-link's eggs, and Woodsey's like the 
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Boft mottled brown of the sparrow. Nettie was cliami- 
ing, winsome, petted, full of life and merriment; 
Woodsey was calm, composed, with a world of deep 
things hidden beneath her gray eyes. She was as 
unfathomable to every one, but Nettie, as the forest 
depths and their wondrous mystery. 

Orioles, with their gay feathers, red-birds, blue- 
birds, crimson breasted thrushes, robins and bob-o- 
links, came and perched on the branches overhead, 
and shook their bright and sombre plumage in the 
hues of sunset, as if to see how prettily they could 
look. They evidently had on their admiration caps, 
that afternoon, and recognized Nettie and Woodsey, 
who had often paid them visits at their homes. They 
felt called upon to furnish music for the occasion. The 
bob-o-link commenced with his short ** bolH)-link, bob- 
o-link," and then poured forth as rich a bird song as 
mortal ever heard. He was interrupted by the thrush; 
and one after another broke into song and swelled out 
their melody until their little throats must have ached. 
• Nettie and Woodsey threw kisses at them; and 
these they caught and tucked into their glossy necks, 
and, from time to time, did their best, with the excep- 
tion of some interludes, which seemed much like 
twitters of discord ; as though Mr. Bob-o-lmk, or, to 
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omit abbreviations, ** Mr. Robert of Lincoln/* and Mr. 
Thrusb wished to monopolize the admiration bestowed. 
Nettie was not only full of delight, but full of 
helpfulness. She was called upon to replenish the 
ewer with cream. She never was very sure handed, 
and often many things escaped her grasp and were 
broken. She was now giddy with joy, and her little 
winged feet scarcely touched the stairs, before she stood 
by a large jar of sweet cream, that rested on the cool, 
hard bottom of the cellar. By some accident, the 
white fix)thy cream ran in a stream along the sandy 
bottom. She filled her ewer from the pans that stood 
in military rows, toeing the edge of the swing shelf, 
and ran up and told Woodsey and Julia of her mis- 
fortune. Both sympathiijed with her, for she was really 
penitent. Julia told her not to grieve about it ; but 
it made her heart ache and modified her enjoyment. 
She felt, too, like crymg. Woodsey told her that 
perhaps the cows would give her mamma a whole pail 
of cream, that night, to make amends for it. Poor 
Woodsey did not know any better, and she did not say 
this just to ease Nettie's heart-ache. Nettie did not 
care so much for the cream, and she knew that her 
mamma would not, as she did for her oft repeated 
acddents. She had, already, that day, broken a 
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jiitcher and two goblets, and ^e was a&aid her life^ 
would be one great chapter of accidents. 

The table was spread, the second time, for the little 
ones and the young ladies and gentlemen. Several of 
the matrons served them as faithfully as they had been 
served. The little sweet mouthed children ate cake 
and berries and drank lemonade to their satisfaction. 
The elders, meanwhile, walked over the house and 
grounds, and strolled away in groups to talk over the 
parting, and enjoy a little old fashioned, good-natured 



The children, having eaten all they wished, left the 
table, which was soon cleared; aud then in mazy 
sports they played upon the lawn. Curly heads bent 
to the daisies and harebells; little hands joined in 
circles ; white arms interlaced affectionately ; tiny feet 
skipped in nimble delight ; bright eyes flashed ; pale 
complexions flushed, and the sun went down with his 
beaming rays on one side of the horizon, while the 
moon rode up eaxly in her light, fleecy chariot on the 
other. 

The children were called together, and group after 
group of matrons came in from their rambles, and stood 
around the Pastor, while he made a parting address 
and prayer, which called the scalding tears to every eye . 
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Who can tell how near and dear every heart present 
was to him, who, as a faithful shepherd, had led his 
charge by the still waters of everlasting life? It 
appeared to him that they represented one family ; and 
the joy of one was the joy of all, and one's sorrow 
was the sorrow of all. He felt that a very tender tie 
was to be severed, and no one could say, " Nay.'' Ho 
believed that God's will must be done, and that He 
permits all thmgs that are. He invoked God's blessing 
upon those who were to go out, from the Nook, and 
for those who remained; and said many tender and 
loving words, that were cherished in the hearts of all. 
He prayed the children never to forget the Sabbath 
School, and never to think they were too large to at- 
tend the sessions ; and when they were wise enough, 
they should endeavor to teach others, as they had been 
taught. 

" Auld Lang Syne " was sung with trembling voices; 
and the carriages were brought up for the departure of 
the guests. Sweet,, but sad *' good-bys " were said; 
some only pressed the hand, and the tongue refiised to 
speak. Sobs and sighs broke here and there ; and the 
sky wept copious tears of dew, that moistened the airy 
robes of childhood. Whip-poor-will came in with his 
sad wail and the children wept. 
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Childhood's tears are like the dew; they vanish 
with the sunrise. It is well, though their sorrows are 
as great as their tender natures can bear, {hat there is 
a balm for their wounded hearts that age can never , 
find. ! 

The last good-by was said and the last carriage rolled 
away from the door, leaving a solemn quiet. Renewed 
aflfection and tender love went out fresher, through 
every avenue of the Nook, and the angels saw brighter . 
paths, that night, than ever before, as they guarded 
the outgoings and incomings of those under their pro- 
tecting care. 

The Homestead was soon darkened. The children 
slept, while Mrs. Gay watched, with the moon and 
stars, and- thought of dear old friendships that would 
always be fresh in her heart, though hundreds of miles 
away. 
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LAST DAT AT THE NOOK. 

On Tuesday morning, weary eyes looked upon the 
busiest day of allr It was the last before the journey 
commenced. But there was comfort *in having cool 
but pleasant weather for the preparation. 

Mr. Gay felt darts of sadness pierce his heart, as he 
looked upon the Homestead, no longer his. Every 
stone that chained his land had been laid beneath his 
eye ; and every rod of rail fence was built strongly 
and to his mind. The lofty bams were raised by him, 
and made comfortable, even elegant coverings, for his 
flocks and herds. The whole place was dear to him, 
and he had many regrets at leaving. 

Before the sun rose, high and warm, desolation took 
possession of the Homestead. Carpets were raised, 
the bare floors were cleared of dust, and footsteps had 
a mournful sound, as they echoed through the house. 
It was the day for the sale of useless furniture, and 
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for loading the remainder. It was all useful as i 
stood ; but all could not be transported to the Wilds. 
Every thing had an endearing association attached to 
it, and sighs were breathed when they were set aside 
for the sale. Most of the furniture had a history, and 
could it have spoken, would have told strange tales. 
The bureau drawers had listened to many a love stoiy 
and rich heart experience, across the broad ocean. 
The straight- backed chairs had supported many a 
weeping Rachel, and joyous maiden, and could tell sea 
stories of being knocked about by great angry waves 
which threatened to dim their polished surface. They 
could tell how tiny feet had trampled on their sides, 
without heeduig a single sigh or groan, and little fat 
hands had carried about the sharpest pins, all concealed, 
except the points, that were drawn across the smooth 
face of the furniture, the chubby little creatures laugh- 
ing at their success in drawing. Cream pots, and 
butter firkins, told how they had borne the burdens of 
years, and thought it hard, now, in their old age, to 
be set aside as rubbish, perhaps to be separated from 
their kindred, and sold for a trifle to Gypaes. * 

The wail of the cradle was the saddest of all. It 
told of its toilsome days and wearisome nights, when 
it rocked gently its treasures j how its feet were often 
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weary and its head dizzy for sleep ; how, often, when 
it was nearly in a doze, some hand or foot would give 
it a sudden jerk, and> all bewildered> it would swing 
with its might until its senses were almost gone, and 
then, as they returned, sway the little frightened in- 
mate to slumbers. It told, also, what bright visions it 
had experienced ; how it had first ' received the baby 
treasures from the hands of the angels ; how they came 
in beauty, and fr^hness, and sang sweet songs, and 
floated in gauzy raiment about the helpless innocents, 
and kept it company many nights ; but now, it was to 
be stowed away in some old garret, among the cobwebs 
land epiders, where children and white-robed angels 
could never come. It would never be a nursery 
treasure any more ; and, in its old age, it would pine 
in loneliness. Aye, the mother felt the appeal ; but 
she was powetless to save. ,She kissed the treasure, 
and dropped tears upon it that nothing could effiice. 

In going through the rooms, Mr. Gay said : ** Wife, 
this chair is pretty old ; shall we not leave it behind ? " 
In that chair the mother had rocked her eleven darl- 
ings. She seated herself in it, and felt again the old, 
soothing comfort it had given her in the past. ** I 
much prefer, Joseph, to leave my new fashioned one, 

you bought for me, last Christmas, and take this." 
12 
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The dear wife and mother was gratified. Mr. Gay 
saw the struggle that was going on in his companion's 
heart, and how nobly she braved the wreck that was 
about her. She soothed herself in her old chair, and 
thought of the happy past, and the blessings that still 
remained to her, at the present, and, perhaps, that new 
joys would bloom for her in the futore, that now looked 
wild and cheerless. 

What could not be taken, on the journey, was carried 
to the village, where the Auction Sale took place. 
Mr. Gay's heart ached, as he saw some of the dear old 
treasures depart forever. The neighbors grasped, at 
high rates, every article sold ; each anxious to possess 
something that was owned by the Gay family. 

When Mr. Gay returned, he brought stout men to 
load the wagon. Chests of linen, blankets, counter* 
panes, woolen coverlets and down pufi&, were carefully 
secured at the floor of the wagon, and the furniture 
was placed above. The feather beds were reserved 
for the top, and served for the last night's rest at the 
Homestead. 

All the children bad been busy in their little capa- 
ble ways, and after the needful work was over, they 
dressed themselves in their new travelling suits, and 
strolled oat to their favorite haunta. The bam, with 
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its lofts ftdl of sweet hay; the granary, ready to 
receive the unthreshed grain ; the hens and chickens, 
which had been but recently introduced upon the 
premises, with nests full of white fresh eggs; turkeys 
f(Mr the next Thanksgiving ; geese swhnming in the 
pond, near by, and broad billed, speckled ducks, 
quacking noisily, greeted them on all sides. It was 
pretty and cheerful to behold it all, and an interest was 
lent, as it was the last roam over the familiar scenes. 
Nettie and Cora sat down by a swan's nest, and peeped 
in upon the beautiful eggs, while the graceful creature 
came bowing and curving her white neck, in innocent 
recognition of her little firiends. She went in to bathe, 
and plashed the clear water, till it fell in bright spray, 
as firom an illuminated fountain. She dove and came 
up many times, and then landed on the grassy shore 
and shook the fresh drops from her downy wings. 

The children cUmbed Gay Ledge, and looked over 
the large extent of land that was no longer their own. 
They gazed toward the Green Mountains, and knew 
that ere many days had passed they would stand oa 
the summit, covered in the distance with the bluest 
haze. They telegraphed with their floating sku-ts for 
little friends, at the foot of the Ledge, to come up to 
diem, that they, also, might enjoy the scene. They 
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talked childislily of the future, then descended and 
rambled among the spruce groves, over granite rocks, 
plucked rushes, dug calamus root, went into the dense 
grove where young checkerberry sprigs were fresh and 
green, and went home with mementos of every haunt 
they had visited. 

Julia and her mother were resting on the soft beds, 
everything completed and ready for the journey. They 
all partook of their simple evening meal, and the 
young children went to rest. Nettie was so full of 
joy, at the prospects of the morrow, that she could not 
sleep. 

As the dew began to moisten the air. Dr. Walton 
called to see the lovely Julia. He had for a long tune 
enjoyed her society, and now he wished to claim a 
promise, that, at no distant day, she would give hua 
her hand, as he hoped her heart was his already. There, 
at that lovely hour, Julia gave assent to the earnest 
proposal for her hand and heart. They went and knelt 
at the feet of Julia's mother to claim her benediction. 
Mrs. Gay placed a hand on each of their heads, and 
prayed Gk>d to be as kind and meroifnl'to them as he 
had been to her, in her wedded life. Mr. Gay entered 
and stood in the doorway and heard all that was said. 
He then advanced to the kneeling ones, and, as thej 
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arose, taking their hands in his, said, ** Amen ! God 
bless you ! " 

Dr. Walton promised to see Julia the next morning, 
and left the family to their quiet thoughts and slum- 
bers. The brightest of dreams floated through Julia's 
brain and dimpled her cheek with smiles of life's joys, 
fresh to her young heart. 

Dr. Walton was a young man of fine education and 
personal attractions. He had taken his. father's prac- 
tice, at his decease, which was large, and bade fair to 
be as successful a practitioner. 

The eventful morning dawned, gray and misty. 
The hills had draped themselves in sombre garments. 
Thicker than elsewhere, the mists gathered over the 
pond and along the course of the brook, and crept up 
the hill-sides. It was well ; for a sunny day, with 
singing birds, would have been a mockery to Mrs. 
Gray's heart. 

Every arrangement had been made for an early 
departure. Lily's new shoes had come from town, and 
Nettie was delegated to encase her little feet in them. 
This she did ; but found they were too small. She 
did not realize the importance of their being larger, 
and told Lily not to say imj thing about it, as it would 
trouble her mamma, and, perhaps, they would have to 
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postpone the journey. It would have been a great 
disappointment to both Lily and Nettie. But Lily was 
restive, and could not keep quiet, and soon went limp- 
ing into her mother*s presence. She readily detected 
the fault, and sent, post haste, to have them exchanged 
for a larger pair. It delayed the family for about an 
hour, when everything was announced to be in readi- 



Miss Saunders came to assist Mrs. Gay in the 
morning, and her old father, with little dog Pink, 
attended her. Mr. and Mrs. Darhng came to give the 
last greeting, and ** Godnspeed-ye," to their long tried 
friends. 

The carriage was brought to the door; but the 
loaded train was the first to go. It was heavy, and 
needed the fresh horses that had grown up for it. It 
rolled off amid smiling wishes for success to attend it. 
All the laborers were present, and were much inter- 
ested in the heavy team. It was secured from rain 
and dampness by a large water-proof cover. 

Mrs. Gay and her children seated themselves in 
the carriage. Their handkerchiefs waved *' good-by " 
to all friends. ** Good-by, good-by," said the silvery 
voiced children, as they passed through the woods, 
and saw the birds and squirrels, and flowers, and 
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came out again to the pasture land, where sheep and 
lambs bleated at the sight they beheld, seeming to "be 
almost conscious of its import, and desirous of expressr- 
ing their sad farewell. 
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OFF FOR THE WEST. 



Westward rolled the carriage and loaded wagon, 
through the long dense forest, toward the setting sun. 
The woody depths were the very places for silence, 
hushed sighs and good-hy thoughts. The birds trilled 
their sweetest notes in farewell strains; squirrels ran 
across the path of the travellers from lefk to right, that 
they might bring good luck; crickets chirped; part- 
ridges drummed, and big-eyed owls dozed their useless 
lives away, while the butterflies, all sparkling and gay, 
some in rich autumn hues, chased scattering sunbeams 
and flowers unmolested. Sorrel with its coral bloom, 
and lichens, covered the Indian mounds; while flowers 
and feius adorned the brook-side and listened to the 
wooing ripples. 

The travellers came out into the ** opening," whwe 
the hazlenut trees grew, and caught sight of the smok< 
ing chimneys of Jesse Drake, where the femily had 
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spent many happy bours. Under Mr. Drake's win- 
dow grew the largest caraway seeds that Amethyst 
Nook ever produced ; and the orchard, close by the 
cottage, was laden with apples nearly ready for the 
harvest. I 

Mr. Gay drove down by the old house, called "Aunt 
Patty's." The house was nearly in ruins, but the 
flowers, here and there, could not be rooted out, and 
showed that kind hearts and gentle hands, that were 
now powerless and under the sod, once cultivated balm, 
pansies and roses. 

The old school-house stood on the hill, a half mile 
to the left, and Deacon Finley's was near by. Mrs. 
Col. Stone was watching for her neighbors, at the foot 
of the hill, and came out of her cottage, as sweet as a 
spring flower. Time had only softened her lovely 
manners, making her even more tender and charming 
than ever. She brought a pitcher of milk for the 
children, and some plain cake for their luncheon, of 
which they partook with a relish. Lucy brought out 
tea for Mr. and Mrs. Gay, as they could not be in- 
duced to go into the house. 

Mrs. Stone had been an old friend and good neighbor 
to the family of Mr. Gay, and deeply regretted the 
separation, knowing it must be forever. In the gentlest 
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imumer she bad soothed, ooinforted and rested the manj 
school children who passed her door ; and on stormy 
nights, had kept them in her cheerful home, informing 

1 their parents that their darlings were safe. 
The wheels began to turn again, and tears rolled 
■faster down sad faces, as the fond adieu was spoken. 
'On they went, through the maple-sugar grove of Mr. 
Grout, while visions of the ** sugaring-oflf,'* that the 
xxbildren attended every spring, when the sap of the 
sugar maple was checked in its upward course to the 
leaves and branches, and caused to flow out through 
elder sprouts into clear oaken buckets, and in iron 
kettles was boiled to sugar, flitted through their minds. 
It was remembered how delicious it was to place it 
upon balls of snow and cakes of ice, to congeal it into 
maple candy. 

The little sweet-mouthed children thought of all this, 
and wondered if maple trees grew at the Wilds. 

Mr. Gay wept with his family only six miles the 
first day, to Spring Brook. They crossed the Con- 
necticut river ; and its high dark bridge lookect frightful 
to Nettie and Frank. 

Nettie was rejoiced when they drove out into the 
light, and she could again see houses, green fields and 
the clear sky. She was as rejoiced, in her own little 
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way, as seamen are at the first sigbt of the fair land, 
after long and weary months on the open sea. 

They tarried the first night at Mr. David's, an old 
friend and distant connection of the family. Mr. David 
had often been entertained at the Homestead for days. 
He was there not long before, and extended an invita- 
tion to the family to visit him on their journey. They 
gladly accepted the invitation, and enjoyed it greatly. ^ 

Mr David owned a silk manufactory, and interested 
the children in taking them over it, and showing them 
the processes of silk making. He raised the mulberry, 
upon which the silk worms fed, and brought out the 
green, ugly spinners to the terror oi all. He would 
take them upon his own fingers, as be would a coil of 
green silk. They were harmless, and wove the cocoon 
most beautifully and wonderfully. The children prized 
highly the specimens of silk which Mr. David presented" 
them, and never forgot the method of manu&cturing- 
it, which they had observed. 

They all retired early to rest, after fiimily prayers, 
and were soon in sweet sleep. Early and refreshed 
they awoke the next morning, that they might travel 
during the cool hours of the day, and rest the horses 
when the heat became intense. 

Nettie left, at Spring Brook, a charming, intelligent 
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little companion, betweon wbom and herself had grown 
a strong ftiendship. They promised to send each other 
letters, when Nettie should reach her destination; 
pledged themselves to look every night at the north 
star, at an appointed hour, and also at the starry sickle. 
They separated with embraces and regrets. 
• The morning ride was healthful, and soon revived 
their drooping spirits. They all began to experience 
their former cheerfulness, as new scenes and new places 
presented themselves. 

It was a lovely season of the year for travel ; and 
the journey really proved one of pleasure and profit to 
all, except, indeed, Mrs. Gay arid little Lily. They 
stopped to dine, and rested until three o'clock, when 
they resumed their journey. Over hills and dales they 
went, until night came on. 

The first night among strangers was spent in rooms 
at a country inn. Their accommodations were few. 
Strange as it may seem, the only dining*room was the 
bar-room of the inn. It was against Mr. Gay's prin- 
dples to enter a bar-room, and, at. first, he did not 
know how to overcome the difficulty. He had always 
taught lus children to submit gracefully to circumstan- 
ces, but here was involved a question of principle, and 
he did not think proper to waver in his previous 
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determination. He, therefore, told the inn-keeper 
that he could not sit down with his children among 
decanters ; and it was finally arranged that their supper 
should be served in the reception room, which was far 
preferable. 

\ A supper of milk was prepared for the little chil- 
' iren. Keen appetites gave a relish to the repast, and 
obliterated, in a measure, the plain sunroundings. How 
deeply they missed theu* cheerful home, as they went 
to rest that night, in the low, comfortless rooms of the 
inn ! Yet the little ones scarcely pressed their soft 
cheeks to the pillows, before sleep took them in charge, 
and they dreamed out little worlds of joy. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Gay, and Julia, did not so soon find re- 
pose. After a time, however, weariness overcame 
even them, and they slept. 

The next day's journey was more tedious. Long 
hills, without much variation of scene, were climbed ; 
deep woods, on either side of the road, seemed to shut 
them out from the world. At long intervals, little 
wood-colored farm houses were dotted down, snug and 
rural as they well could be; occasionally a church 
spire would appear, white as the light, pointing upward, 
a beautiful reminder of heaven, and an expression of 

the elevating power of Christianity. 
13 
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Nettie had her sweet thoughts, which she cherished 
all the way, and sometimes would ^ve tKem utt^rmce 
to the delight of her mother, who could discern the 
mingling of innocence and Christian graces, in her 
pure soul. She amused her baby sister, Lily, by 
gathering leaves that were streaked with the rich hues 
of Autumn. She also gathered flowers, and often 
strayed away from the roadside for some bright bloom 
which she saw in the distance. She saw some of her 
dreams realized, in the beautiful, ever-changing land- 
scape, which was spread out before her eager, childish 
vision as the journey progressed. 

They were approaching the summit of the Gi'een 
Mountains, toward which Nettie had often looked, and 
whence her childish imagination had supposed Aunt 
Julia to have passed up to her starry abode. She had 
realized, long since, that Aunt Julia did not live among 
the stars, but believed, still, that she lived in some 
wonderfully beautiful place. 

Julia enjoyed the ji»iirney; but she had left her 
heart at Amethyst Nook, and only novelty could have 
made her cheerful; she had always felt keenly the 
separation from her twin brother. It was a great joy 
to her heart, that she should so soon be reunited with 
the fondest and best of brothers. 
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Cora had, after the second day, one of the severest 
attacks of inflammation of the eyes that she had ever 
experienced ; and had to be blinded &om the light 
It was a great privation to her ; for she loved to look 
upon the new and lovely scenes through which they 
passed j and the few following days were very tedious 
and painfol. 

Nettie would refrain from her buoyant exclamations 
at anything new or wonderful, as she felt that it would 
make it less difficult for Cora to bear her darkness. 
She would alight fi^om the carriage and lead her gently 
Irjr the hand, letting her feel the soft grass and wayside 
flowers 'y meanwhile, as tenderly and sweetly as possi' 
ble, guarding her feet fix>m falling. 

It would rest Cora in body and mind; and the gentle 
care of Nettie was a sweet incense upon the altar (^ 
love. When about half way in their ascent of the 
mountains, they found repose, for a brief season, at an 
inn. The following day was passed amid similar 
scenery, as that of the preceding, but with more diffi> 
cult hiUs and shorter plateaux. About half an hour 
before sunset, th6y reached the summit of the Green 
Mountains. The prospect was such that even baby 
Lily clasped her tiny hands and looked around in 
wonder and delight. 
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The clear, cool September air was reviving, and 
gave a brilliancy to the sunset hoes, that they had 
never before witnessed. Deep ravines cut down 
through the land and up the steep mountain sides ; the 
grass was fresh and green and flocks and herds fed 
upon it, and gave beauty to the landscape ; milkmaids 
were out with their shining paOs, full to the brim of 
foamy milk, singing snatches of pastoral songs and 
amorous lays, that revealed their hearts' emotions. 

Light and shade, shifting and shimmering, engaged 
the attention, until IVIr. Gay said they must not tarry 
longer, for they had still five miles to travel, down a 
steep, rugged declivity, before they could find an inn. 
Mr. Gay looked about for his treasures : 

** The heads he counteth of his dearest. 
And lo I not onedear head is gone." 

He was content. 

The wheels of the loaded wagon and carriage were 
chained for the descent, the wagon taking the lead 
down the declivity. The horses were often on their 
haunches, and the road seemed almost too much of a 
perpendicular to insure a successftd descent. The 
dusk of evening was already gathering about them ; 
and it was often deepened, almost to darkness, by the 
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dense forest, on either side of the road, and the closely 
arched and intertwined branches of the trees. 

When the canopy of heaven could be seen, there 
were flashes of the sun's last rays ; but a frightful 
gloom enshrouded the party duiing most of the time. 
No human abode was near ; and they felt alone, in a 
sense never before realized But they thought that 
when darkness gathers, there is, to the Chiistian soul, 
the light of God's presence, beaming most brightly 
and cheerfully. The fireflies danced and flashed and 
amused the children, until sleep made them uncon- 
scious. 

The horses became restive; and there were many 
things to make them so. The inn was reached, at 
last, and the bright light that beamed out upon them, 
so suddenly from the little square windows, almost 
obscured their vision; but the hearts of Alpine trav- 
ellers never leaped more for joy, at sight of St. 
Bernard, than theirs, as they greeted this wayside inn. 

On entering the inn, they found, in the reception 
room, a crackling fire burning in a large fireplace. It 
was a Dutch inn ; and the native language was spoken 
by die family. The daughter could speak English, 
and thus the wants of the weary ones were speedily 
met Nettie had never heard such incoherent sounds* 
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by any human beings, and they seemed harsh and 
quarrelsome to her. She clung to her mother, while 
she begged her father not to go too near the landlord. 

The steaming, welcome supper was served aa speed- 
ily as possible, but in the interval the children all slept 
soundly. A hearty welcome was extended, and the 
best that the house afforded was placed at the disposal 
of the interesting family. After the children had 
taken their supper and said their prayers, they were 
placed in the softest down beds. Nettie said her 
prayers, that ni^t, with more thankfulness than at any 
previous time on the journey. 

She felt that they had been delivered from danger- 
ous ways; that God had been merciftil, and had given 
their weary bodies a resting-place, more refreshing than 
they had any reason to expect. She was carried back 
to the Homestead, when she heard the whip-poor-will 
sing under her window. She asked her mother if it 
had been flying in pursuit, and had just found them. 
She welcomed the voice of the little sorrowful stranger 
(for it was not the voice of her old friend), and 
cherished it, in memory of its brother at the Home- 
stead. The dear child awoke to new and broader 
ideas, as the journey progressed. 
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The travellers left the Dutch inn early the next 
morning; not, however, until they had gone out and 
surveyed its surroundings. They went but a short 
distance up the road, which they descended the previous 
night, before they realized how great had been their 
salvation. God's tender protection had surely been 
round about them, during those dark, perilous hours, 
when they knew not the extent of their fearful danger. 

Close by the road was a fearful ravine. Out of its 
ttdes jutted gnarled crags, sharp rocks and stones, 
while its bed was paved with huge bowlders washed by 
foaming angry waters. Had not Mr. Gay been wise 
enough to trust to the instinct of his noble horses, they 
would all have doubtless been plunged down the fright- 
ful precipice. 

Nettie trembled, as she gazed upon the scene, and 
her whole being was thrilled with a sense of the good- 
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ness of God in presen'^ing tlieir lives. ** 0, mamma, 
how good our heavenly Father was to us last night ! 
I am afraid I did not thank Him earnestly enough 
when I think how He saved us from that awful chasm." 

*' My dear child," said IVIrs. Gay, ** we should al- 
ways pray with our whole hearts; for daily Grod 
protects us from more frightful precipices of sin and ' 
sorrow." 

" Yes, mamma, we are blessed; for we are all happy . 
and kind to each other, and God has given us money 
to help the poor; and though He did take sweet Anna 
from us, He did not take us all, and leave you alone, 
as He took the three little children of Mrs Lee last 
Winter, with the scarlet fever." 

It was beautiful to see the frail, little creature under 
the realization of the truth, that God is Ruler over all 
events. They walked slowly to the inn, and soon 
proceeded on their journey, and at noon, the following 
day, arrived at Saratoga. 

This, at that time, most fashionable resort., was still 
fluttering in the blaze of excitement. After Mr. G^y 
had engaged rooms, at one of the hotels, he took hia 
family to the springs to partake of the waters. They 
saw ladies in full dress, sparkling with jewels richer 
than they had ever seen before, except on Aunt Julia. 
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They went to "High Rock," to see the clear water 
bubble up into the fountain, and received it from the 
aged woman, who dipped it from morning until night, 
for those who wished to drink the healthful beverage. 
While there, a lady, with a showy, beautiftil child, 
came tripping down to the spring. Both were expen- 
sively dressed, and attracted much attention. They 
drank the proffered water, and turned away without 
the customary fee or ** thank you," followed by the 
sorrowfril eyes of the aged one, who stood at the rock, 
day after day, dipping down into the dark depths, and 
bringing up sparkling drops of health, for those who 
came to the fountain to drink. Mrs. Gay thought how 
much more enviable was the woman at the fountain, in 
her scanty garments, than the rich lady who had just 
left the spring. She placed a coin in the poor woman's 
hand, that more than compensated for the penurious 
dealing she had observed. 

They returned to the hotel for dinner, and afterward 
went to Congress Spring, thence to the brilliant sar 
loons, seating themselves quietly in one of the recesses, 
hoping to escape observation. Many a glance of 
admiration, however, was east toward the interesting 
group. I 

Julia and Nettie sat, hand in hand, unconscious of 
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themselves, and gazed out upon the mazy, giddy <lm)Dg 
as they promenaded to and firo in the saloons. They 
had never before witnessed the extravagant display of 
a fashionable watering-place, and now looked upon it 
as something they had met in then: dreams. In their 
sweet amplicity, they did not see beneath the external 
glitter, all the thwarted ambitions, heart-aches and 
wrong that were there concealed. It appeared to the 
youthful maidens, as a fairy scene ; and they dreamed 
that night of its fancies. 

The Sabbath was spent quietly at Saratoga, and all, 
except Mr. Gray, attended church, as was their custom 
at home. Nettie imagined she could persuade her 
father to accompany them, as they were in a strange 
place ; but his determination was strong, and he was 
deaf to her entreaties. She was disappointed, but not 
discouraged. She had learned how drop after drop of 
water could wear, by constant action, the hard granite; 
she knew that her father's heart was tender, and his 
prejudices, though strong, were more yielding than the 
rocks of her native hills. The sweet child resolved, 
that if she lived, she would, by prayer and strength 
from God, win her dear parent to the blessings and 
enjoyments of the sanctuary. She would make that 
object the principal mission of her life, and would not 
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relinquish it, until, by the blessing of her heavenly 
Father, it had been acc(»nplished. 

On Monday morning the travellers pursued their 
journey, much refreshed by the rest they had enjoyed. 
They pressed onward until they came to the beautiful 
Mohawk river, and drove along the charming valley. 
The scenery was new; and fresh delights filled the 
hearts of all. The weather possessed almost the 
balminess of Spring and early Summer. The carriage 
rolled leisurely along by the winding shore. 

The lofty hills, that sometimes rose almost perpen- 
dicularly from their4)ase, clothed with evergreens, and 
trees, just exchanging their green vestments for the 
rich robes of Autumn, were dotted, here and there, 
with level greens and domestic scenes, bright and 
cheering. 

The fruit trees displayed a wealth never before ex- 
celled, and tempted the eye by their luscious fruit and 
bright coloring. The combination of water and land, 
so charmingly unfolded at every turn, was novel ; and 
the children realized that the world was more wonderftd 
than their imaginations had conceived in the study of 
their (geographies; and the disposition of land and 
water was marvelous compared with the representations 
on their maps. 
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Mrs. Gay made their journey as instructive as pos- 
sible for her children. When they beheld a high 
mountain, and it appeared to the little ones that the 
• world could not contain it if it were any larger, and 
i its top seemed to pierce the very heavens, she reminded 
- them that thus they had considered the Green Moun- 
tains from the Homestead ; yet they had stood upon 
one of their peaks, and were apparently no nearer the 
setting sun and the stars than when at the Nook. She 
told them that the mountain which they saw was, in 
comparison to the Alps, but a tiny hill, and ^hat the 
Mohawk was but a rivulet compared to the broad 
Amazon. 

Thus far, the journey had been fraught with beauti- 
ful scenes and bright joys. There were some parts of 
the route which were veiy unpleasant, on account of 
swamps and miasmatic regions. One of these struck 
terror to the hearts of the children, though a long 
bridge was constructed through it. Before reaching 
it, however, there was a bridge over one of the small 
tributaries of the Mohawk. It was extremely dilapi- 
dated. Negroes sat upon the sides and fished. Some 
had removed planks from the bridge, that they might 
fish through it, making it frightful for any one to cross, 
especially so for horses. In passing over, all alighted 
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fix)in the carriage except tlie driver, and thus gi-eater 
safety was insured. The turbulent stream, rushing as 
it did beneath their feet, caused their heads to reel and 
Bway with the swift current. 1 

They passed, in safety, to the bridge across the 
swamp. The way was dark and narrow, so conbacted 
that two carriages could not pass each other without 
great danger. They rode some distance in silence and 
dismay. Upon the trunks of decayed trees,, swollen 
with moisture, reptiles sunned their ugly sides, and, 
though harmless, were unpleasant to look upon. 

Presently they saw, coming down the narrow road, 
herds of cattle lowing, as though out of their element. 
Mr. Gay knew not what to do, as he could not turn 
his wagon and carriage ; and it might ruin the cattle 
to force them aside into the swamp. 

On they came, bellowing, and pitching, and tossing 
their horns high in the aur. It was frightful to behold 
the dumb creatures, in then: rage and blind fury. Mr. 
Gay trembled for the safety of his family and horses. | 

The infuriated animals came on either side of the 

carriage and pressed upon it, at times, almost raising 

it from the ground, and swaying it to right and left, 

as the pressure told more strongly on one side than the 

other. 

14 
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Soon the strife was over; but the gray haired herds* 
man came to the window of the carriage where Nettie 
sat, and swore vengeance upon them all. He had 
cause for distress, but not for taking God's name in 
vain. There is never any provocation which would 
warrant such a cowardly, detestable act as that. 

Nettie had never before heard the name of Crod 
spoken, except with reverence, and she was heart- 
stricken at the profanity. She could not endure it. 
She was afraid of the old man, but she reached out her 
tiny, dimpled hand, and closed it over his profane 
mouth, saying in the most beseeching manner: **0, 
don't use such wicked words ! God won't love you if 
you do, and I shall die, if I hear you say any more.'' 

The old man's heart waa touched by this childish 
appeal. He looked into the lovely face, and thought 
of years gone by, when he laid away in the church- 
yard, by the side of her mother, just such a sweet, 
pure hearted child. He was then pro^e; and he 
wondered if he had not been the cause of her death. 

Before parting, he begged the privilege to kiss the 
little hand that had forever closed his mouth against 
profane words and fiUid it with God's praises. The 
repentant man never forgot sweet Nettie; and her 
image ever dwelt in his memory and blessed his life. 
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He pledged himself never to use Gk)d's holy name 
except in adoration. 

The remnant of the journey, through the swamp, 
was passed without any accident; and all were rejoiced 
to exchange the disagreeable, noxious marsh, for 
smooth roads and rich Autumn scenery. 

On their route to their western home, they passed 
through large cities, with all their novelties and attrac- 
tions, at which the children opened their bright eyes in 
wonderment. 

They passed the second Sabbath of their journey at 
Skaneateles Lake. Mrs. Gay was overjoyed to rest 
with her darlings, especially the frail, Lily, as she was 
quite ill. She had not been well for. several days. 
The heat had been oppressive ; and she hoped, now 
they were on the shore of the lake, with its cool breeze, 
h«r darling would improve. She consulted a physician, 
who prescribed rest and a few simple restoratives. 

On Monday, Lily was so much better that they 
considered her able to ride a short distance. She was 
very comfortable during the day, but at night had a 
relapse, and they began to fear that the frail child 
would never see her new home, at the Wilds; but that 
God would send his angels to bear her to her heavenly 

uOlM. 
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Mrs. Gay carried her pet Lily on a pillow, for sev- 
eral days ; she improved slightly, travelling as they 
did by the cool beautiful Lakes of Cayuga, Seneca 
and Canandaigua. 
I Mrs. Gay was almost exhausted with her anxieties, 
and longed for a home where she could rest. Now 
that Lily was out of danger and flora's eyes better, 
she began to feel her own lassitude. 

Lily, in her weak state, was a great care ; and Julia 
and Nettie were her amusement and support. She 
would sit or lie peacefully, if Nettie would bend over 
her and tell her some stoiy or fairy tale. Nettie was 
always ready to oblige and pet her, though she longed, 
at times, to trip by the carriage or gather flowers and 
bright leaves by the wayside. 

The asters and golden-rods were in their glory. The 
former were seen in all shades of purple and pink, 
while the pure white formed a pleasing variety. The 
blue fringed gentians brightened the moist lowlands 
with their beauty and exquisite loveliness. Nettie 
often gathered them and tied them in clusters at the 
carriage windows. 
I They now began to find the wild grapes in great 
profusion, and passed under natural arbors, where the 
rich fruit was piirpling on the vines, and turning 
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their acid pulps into sweets, from sunshine, air and 
showers. 

Mrs. Gay was nearly ill with fetigue; and the few 
days that remained, ere they reached their destination, 
were passed slowly and dreamily through sunshine, 
shade, sunset, twilight and darkness, which followed in 
monotonous footsteps, until the day at last dawned, 
that was to bring them to their new home. 

Home I The sweetest word in any language, except 
the endearing name of mother. 

Home ! the most suggestive of mother, as mother is 
of home, sweet home. 

Little Lily revived at the word home; and all hearts 
were full of anticipations of rest,— -the rest they so 
much needed. They were eager, also, to clasp in fond 
embraces the dear sister and brothers. 

It was near sunset; and one long hill was to be 
toiled up, one steep declivity descended, and then they 
would be in the valley of home, the haven of rest. 
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CONCLUSION. 

On Saturday, evening, as the travellers- drove into 
the little village of the Wilds, one of the tires rolled 
off, in coils, from the weary wheels. But the journey 
was over; the carriage had performed a valuable ser- 
vice, and would now be rewarded with rest and neces- 
sary repairs. 

It was in this village that Susan lived ; and she gave 
a warm welcome to her father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. She had longed for their presence, and her 
heart's desire was at length ^filled. Loie and 
Herbert came bounding in, full of the freshness of 
youth, health and good habits. Will did not appear, 
and excuses were framed for his absence. 

Mrs. Gay retired early with Lily, the petted darling, 
to procure for her the repose she craved. Soon after, 
the candles were brought in, and although the lights 
were poor, yet they revealed the change that had taken 
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place in Will's appearance and habits. The bright, 
flashing eye was dim ; the roseate hue of health had 
changed to the dark purple tinge of intemperance. 

The sad fact was terrible to all; but it pierced 
Nettie's little heart with misery and gloom. She took 
ihe firm resolve, into her beautiful childish heart, that 
it must not, should not be. Her dear brother must be 
rescued from ruin ; and though she was only a timid 
little child, yet she would not leave him, nor forsake 
him, until he was the Will of other days ; she would 
cause him, by the help of her little prayers and the 
ever present blessing of Heaven, to stand firm in prin- 
ciple and action. 

Sleep did not visit Nettie that night, for the anguish 
that was in her own heart, and the grief she would 
spare her mother. Most of the night she spent in 
planning schemes for the redemption of her dearly 
beloved brother. 

The m(»imig of the holy Sabbath dawned mistily, 
and was dreaiy in the extreme. Will's condition was 
told to Mrs. Gay as gently as possible. We could not, 
if we would, portray the anguish of that mother's 
heart, when she heard that her firstrbom son had 
stepped aside from the path of rectitude. 

Will came in early, to greet her. She received him 
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with open arms and a warm heart, burning for liis 
restoration. She loved him, fondly, tenderly, and 
pitied his condition. She queried in her mind, as 
though in a dream, ** Can this be my son who has thus 
fallen ? '' She knew where the sin would lead, if not 
rooted out and cast away forever. But Mrs. Gray's 
agony was heightened by the increased illness of Lily, 
and her double sorrow was almost greater than she 
could bear. 

Sunday afternoon, as Nettie waa sitting by herself, 
Will came in. She had resolved not to delay heF 
r^nonstrances against his sm. Throwing her white 
arms about his neck, she told him her grief, while the 
burning tears rolled down her cheeks. His heart was 
touched ; but it contained a strange love, and he felt 
that he could not break away from his temptations. 

**0, Will," said Nettie, ** mamma, and Lily, and 
all of us, will die if you continue to be intemperate " 

Will left the house with remorse gnawing at his 
conscience. He wont to the inn and drowned it in 
drink. * 

Nettie felt that she could say more next time, and 
was thankful she had the courage to speak to her brother 
as she did. She bathed her face in cool water, and ran 
up stairs to lighten the sick room with her presence, i 
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Her mother noticed a change in Nettie's face. It 
was tearfdl and trembling with extreme sensibility; 
and an almost celestial light seemed to dance beneath 
her long lashes, and flash from her blue eyes. 

Lily slept calmly, but was paler than the whitest 
rose petals, as she lay upon the snowy linen, and 
Nettie experienced a strange thrill as she gazed upon 
sach loveliness. 

Twice more the sun rose and set, and then Lily was 
with the angels. They came to her in her sleep and 
whispered a few, words; she smiled and soared away 
on their wings of glory. Sister Anna stood at the 
portal of heaven, in trailing robes of light, and clasped 
the loved one to her heart, ever more to be her guardian 
till the angels brought her loving and tender mother. 

They parted Lily's golden curls on her brow, while 
her long lashes lay softly upon her pale, sweet cheek. 
She was robed in white and placed in a casket of satin 
and down. Her little hands clasped a white lily, whose 
anthers, tinted with the hues of the bird of paradise, 
tremulous and vibrating upon the stamens, spoke of 
beauty and of the young life that had q^vered between 
heaven and earth during its whole existence. 
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" Another little form laid gently down to rest; 
Another little spirit, shining with the blest; 
Another little life, ftee firom care and pain. 
Another little soul, taken home again. 

" Two more little hands, powerless to work iU, 
Two more little feet, now forever still; 
Two more little eyes, never dimmed with team, 
Another little being yielded without fears. 

"Another little voice forever silent here; 
Another little grave, another stone to rear; 
Two more little lips, falsehood ne'er to know; 
Another little heart free from every woe. 

*' Another little link added to the chain ; 
Another flower transplanted, to bloom in heaven again ; 
Another gleam of sunshine, but for a moment lent, 
Becalled to God, the Father,~and so the dear child went*' 

It left the household sad when the light of Lily's 
smile went out, never more to he seen on earth, except 
m ima^ation. It touched Will's heart ; and Nettie 
begged that he would not add to their mother's giief 
by his wayward conduct. He was upright for several 
days, during which time Mr* Gay moved with his 
family into their own house^ a short distance from the 
village. Will, Loie and Herbert came to live under 
the paternal roof once more. 

Nettie assisted, in her winsome way, to make their 
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home as attractive as possible to her brothers, hoping 
to reclaim the wayward and keep the others from 
temptation. Out in the cool Autumn shades, under 
the blue canopy of heaven, and amid the brilliant 
foliage, she clasped her hands in prayer for the dear 
fallen one, and the birds sang songs in symphony, 
unjbil her little weary sprit was refreshed. 

This little lover of nature pursued her rambles, in 
meadow and forest, as was her custom at Amethyst 
Nook. The bright, thick foliage at the Wilds was 
somewhat novel to her, and possessed a rural beauty 
and attraction she had never seen before. She found 
her old pets and companions, the birds, as abundant 
and spbited in song as her old friends. In passing 
through patches of shrubs and underbrush, she would 
start upon the wing large flocks of pretty creatures, 
with wings of almost every hue, winnowing the air in 
their upward flight among the clouds and sunshine. 

One day, in her rambles, Nettie came suddenly uponi 
an encampment of Gypsies; she then remembered she 
had often seen her brother go out at night in that 
direction. The way was rough, and the place difiBcult 
of access, but she resolved to know if there her brother 
i^nt his evenings, and many times his nights. 

As the evenings lengthened, he was absent jxmre 
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than usual, and eacb one was full of anxiety ai^ dis- 
tress. Mrs. Gay noticed a cbange in her light-hearfced, 
merry-voiced Nettie. She seemed, at times, to be 
endeavoring to unveil the future, to learn the fate of 
her darling brother. 

One night, when the harvest moon was high, and 
the golden sickle gleamed like diamonds in the sky, 
Will went out to his nightly meeting. Nettie was 
prepared to follow him and ascertain, if possible, his 
place of resort and who were his companions. She 
was not missed by her mother, as the other childr^ 
were about her, except Julia, who was writing to Dr. 
Walton, saying she would accede to his wishes and 
become his bride the following Winter. 

Nettie followed her brother over the rough pasture 
and land studded with stumps and fallen timber, until 
he entered the woods. Here she hesitated, fearing 
there was no path to guide her on her return ; but her 
love gave her courage, and she glided through the dark 
open door of the forest. She saw nothing until her 
eyes, which had been fed by moonbeams, became ac- 
customed to the darkness. Then she observed a white 
winding path, an^ resolved to follow it, as did h^ 
brother. She was obliged to allow a longer distance 
betwe^BU herself and Will than before, lest the craok- 
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ling of leaves and dried sticks sbould reveal her 



Her heart beat fast, and her frail form was trembling 
with emotion.' A great owl, with his wise looks and 
ways, hooted out his night-thoughts and advice to 
passers by. 

There soon appeared a clearing, through which a 
deep ravine had cut its dark, mysterious way, and 
made a bed for the waters which came dancing down 
in foam, plashing from rock to rook, casting up spray 
to caress the moonbeams, and then rolicked and laughed 
al(Hig in wild delight. 

A rustic bridge spanned the ravine. Will stood for 
some time, and looked into the abyss. He crossed 
and directed his course to a dark clump of trees, a 
short distance beyond, and, behold ! there gleamed the 
smoky canvas tents of the Gypsies, lighted up by pine 
knots, from within, and casting a lurid glare on the 
scenery around. 

It was the same encampment Nettie had seen in her 

rambles; but she reached it in a different way. She 

observed that Will was greeted as no stranger, and 

that he met a village companion. They had availed 

themselves of this resort, that they might avoid village 

scandal and exposure. 
15 
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The glasses and cards were brought forth, — fitting 
accompaniments to the place, where intemperance and 
gambling knew no restraint. The glasses were filled, 
and Nettie saw, with a shudder, that her brother, her 
own dearly beloved brother, drank the contents. She 
eould scarcely restrain her impulses to rush to his side, 
and demand a return to his manhood, and to the hearts 
that loved him with all the devotion of parents, broth- 
ers and sisters. 

She felt a powerful change come over her. She was 
then a woman in spirit, though a tender child in years. 
She looked above to God, with her hands clasped, and 
uttered a silent prayer. The spirit took up its burden, 
and carried it, just as it was, and laid it on the altar, 
and supplicated that the sin might be forgiven, and ^ 
soul made white by regeneration. 

She stood transfixed; for a long time knowing 
nothing but her sorrow, her God and the Savior. Thus, 
as she drank at the fountain of heavenly love and 
compassion, she became spiritualized as never before. 
Her eyes revealed an angel light, and her &ce was 
radiant with God's benedictions. 

While she stood, one of the dark eyed Gypsy girls 
came out to wander in the moonlight. She was ac- 
customed to startling experiences ; but she was amaseed 
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at the beautiful vision before her. She stole softly 
back to her tent and informed her wicked mother that 
a rich prize awaited them; that a lovely child had 
come to their abode, more angelic than human, in ap- 
pearance, and they must secure her as their own. I 

Will and his companion were called out to see the 
beautiful child. Will saw, at a glance, that it was his 
sister, and as instantly divined her errand. His con- 
science upbrmded him ; and his soul was lashed with 
the memory of all his past sins and wrongs. 

The dark eyed Gypsy maid knew not the emotions 
of Will's heart, as she said, ** She is ours, and what a 
beautifal and valuable treasure! We will obtain a 
large reward for her restoration, or she will never again 
see the light of her home." 

Her words aroused the absorbed child. She was 
startled at seeing her brother gazing upon her in ten- 
derness. But with a bound she rushed into his arms, 
and implored him to break the yoke of his guilt, and 
to be, once more, a pleasure and joy to all their hearts. 

Will pressed Nettie to his bosom, and bore her away 
from the encampment. When out under the clear sky 
and bright moonlight, she heard the solemn vow of her 
precious brother, that he would forsake the wine-cup 
forever, with all its attendant sins. She received the 
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pledge in the depths of her heart, and told her brother 
the latter would break should the former be ignored. 

They walked home, hand in hand, in love and 
silence, save when Will would snatch his sister in his 
arms, press her to his heart, and repeat the solemn vow 
of sobriety in her ear ; this he often did, on the way, 
and helped to sustain Nettie in her almost exhausted 
state. Her anxiety to reach her room . undiscovered 
sustained her until she was snug in her little bed. 

As one after another of the children bade their 
mother good-night and retired to rest, Mrs. Gay began 
to wonder that Nettie should retire without the custom- 
ary evening salutation, and upon going to her room 
found her tossed with fever and delirium. She could 
not divine the cause, as she was so well at the evej;dng 
meal. She watched her through the night with a 
mother's tender anxiety, and administered such restor- 
atives as she had in her possession, hoping that the 
morning would find her much improved. That hope, 
strong as it was, proved futile. 

Nettie lay for days, her pure spirit fliokeiing between * 
life and death. 

Will was a diligent watcher, though full of agony, 
during Nettie's illness; for he knew he had been the 
sole cause of her suffering. He confessed to his mother 
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what Nettie had done, and acknowledged his sins, 
beggmg to be forgiven. 

One morning, when the attending physician came 
in, he turmed to Mrs. Gay and smiled, saying: * 'Thank 
God! your darling child is safe." "Amen," echoed 
the mother's heart; and Will bowed his head in thank- 
fulness, and, though a strong man, wept tears of joy 
for her recovery. ( 

When Nettie was able to sit up. Will's were the 
strong arms to lift and carry her from bed to window, 
and room to room, that she might enjoy change and 
rest. .He had kept his vow, and renewed it every 
morning and evening, upon his knees, at Nettie's bed- 
fflde, and prayed, earnestly, for strength from Heaven 
to keep his feet from walking in by and forbidden 
paths. He knew that to err is human, and only by 
divine instrumentalities could an upright, pure, relig- 
ious life be sustained and the heart be cultivated in the 
Christian graces. 

One Sabbath moridng, as Nettie was nearly well, 
Mr. Gay came to her room and asked her if she was 
able to attend church. The day was serenely beauti- 
ful, and he told her he had resolved to take her to 
church the first Sunday she was able to endure the 
fatigue. 
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** 0, papa, I conld walk all the way, if you will, 
once more, go to the house of God with us ! It would 
make mamma so happy ! It is a holy place ! I always 
, feel so happy, when they sing, and pray, and preach, 
i that I cannot endure that any cme should be absent. 
You, too, will feel happier, won't you ? I am afraid 
I am too much delighted with the thought of your 
going. Oh, how the angels in heaven will sing for joy 
to-day, as you enter God's holy temple!" 

Mr. Gay had many times been almost ready to yield 
to the gentle pleadings of his child; but he did not 
fully realize the depth of her heart, until he heard 
how she had saved her brother Will from destruction 
He acknowledged the sanctifying influence of a religion 
that cotlld bring a anful, erring child back to a life of 
rectitude and virtue. He had often remonstrated with 
his son against his vice, without the least effect. He 
thought more of the opinion of the world, upon his 
son's conduct, than he did of the wickedness of vio- 
lating God's ccMmraands and the inward stedn upon the 
soul. 

As the whole family entered the church, for the first 
tiiaae in years, Nettie, more etherially beautiful than 
ever, raised her eyes to meet her father's loving, almost 
idolizing gaze, and said : ** Papa, don't you think Anna 
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and Lily are playing more sweetly on their golden 
harps to^ay than ever before ? " 

"Why, my diild?'' said her father. 

"Because, papa, you are going to chuirch, and Will 
is so good that it makes ns all happy." ^ 

The services seemed more than usually impressive, 
and the minister was* inspired by the thought that 
Nettie's life had been spared, and her father and 
brother, through her influence, brought to hear the 
preaching of God's Word; while Will was redeemed 
from a life of iniquity, once more to be a blessing and 
joy to his home and an ornament to society. 

The little brown cottage, at the Wilds, peeped out, 
here and there, when Summer came, from a dense 
tangle of morning-glories that jingled their purple bells 
as the winds swept over them. The leaves, cut into 
hearts of all sizes, from the largest to the tiniest ones 
imaginable, scrambled up the twine leaders and hid 
them with coils of green, then crept cautiously along 
over the rough roofing, up and around the chimneys^ 
sliding down on the other side. The pretty sweet- 
peas, in their pink frocks, locked arms with the momr [ 
ing-glories and went as far as the widows, where they 
stopped to look in. They' saw thero human hearts 
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oloeelj twmed togodier, tender, gentle, loving one ^ 
anotbei, and breathing the incense of mntoal deyotion. 
Nettie sowed the seeds of the morning-glories and 
Bweet-peas outside the cottage door, from those she 
brought from Amethjst Nook; watered with dews and 
showers and fed with the sunshine of heayen, they 
grew and bloomed. She had sown the seeds of Chris- 
tian graces in wandering hearts, from those she had 
gathered at church and the Sunday School; and was « 
blessed in leading erring feet to walk in paths of 
pleasantness and ways of peace. 
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I HATB very many pleasant memories of my 
childhood. Two little sisters and numerous cousins 
helped me to be happy. But among the pleasantest 
things that I remember of all these many pleasant 
times are the long winter evenings, when we little 
folks gathered around some older member of the 
&mily to hear stories told. And when on these 
occasions it was announced that the story which was 
to be told was a true one, oh, how happy we were ! 
How our eyes would shine, and our ears be all 
attention, if we were going to hear about people who 
were living, and things that actually happened ! 
Why^ we felt as if there was as much difference 
between these true stories and other stories as be* 
tween playing with a real live baby and a rag-doll. 
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But I must not run on in this way, when you are 
all waiting to know what I haye to say to you. 

I know all children feel just as we used to feel 
about this, and as the long winter evenings are now 
here, I am going to tell you all, my little brothers 
and sisters, far and near, A true story. I can imagine 
you all sitting around my fireside to-night, so near 
that I can see your eyes glisten ; and I have you so 
near me now that I think I hear some of you whisper, 
** I wish she would hurry, and go on with her story." 
And so I will. 

In a country neighborhood, in the interior of the 
great State of New York, far away from any city, 
and only surrounded "by fine farms and pleasant 
wood-lots, stands a little red school-house, that yon 
will think from its looks has been there a good many 
years; and so it has. Many a boy and girl has 
frolicked in these woods and grown wise within the 
walls of the old red school-house, who are now grown 
to be men and women and are doing active service in 
the harvest fields of life. 

The old school-house was new once, and a great 
excitement it caused among the children of the 
district when it was first finished and ready for the 
school. It was built in the summer, when the days 
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are long, so that the men who built it, and had to 
come a long distance to their work, could do a great 
deal before thej went home at night. 

There was no school in the district that summer, as 
the log house which had been before used for the 
school was burned down in the spring, a^d now all 
were waiting for the new one to be done. 

How the children were anticipating their winter 
school ! Many hours that summer they turned aside 
from their play, or came that way when they had 
been out berrying, that they might watch the 
workmen as they hammered and planed and sawed, 
and made ready the boards and timbers for the new 
school-house. 

The time off the " Eaising " was a great day for 
the children. Almost every child, great and small, 
for three miles round was there, and happy hearts had 
they, as they watched beam after beam lifted to their 
places. Before night the whole framework was set 
up, and, to the children's eyes, it seemed that the 
house was almost done. Many a little boy and girl 
who had neyer studied arithmetic could tell that 
night how many corners there were to the school- 
house, how many ** straight up " and how many 
"lying down" beams there were that had been 
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carried to their places that day. And all summer 
how their little memories strengthened as they tried 
to remember how many boards were put on the sides 
and how many on the ends of the house. As soon as 
die floors were laid, the little folks began to tell where 
they were each of them going to sit, and you would 
surely have thought, could you have heard them talk, 
that they were all going to be piled up in the comers 
of the room,, as the remarks were principally, <* I am 
going to sit in this corner.^' ** This is my corner,'* or, 
•* I want to sit in the corner by the stove," or, '* I'll 
have the corner by the master/' But of course time 
decided those things ; when the seats were all put in, 
the children forgot that there had been such inviting 
corners, and all took seats where the <' master " put 
them, and were as contented and happy as children 
needed to be. 

The summer wore on, and when the dog-woods and 
oaks put on their autumn dresses, the school^house 
was as red and bright as the brightest of them. 

Beautifol was it in the eyes of the children, ai^ 
very indignant would even the least of them have 
felt, had they thought then that it was ever to bd 
•ailed the dd red sckool-hause. 

As soon as the paint was dry, the DediotUum io^ 
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place. This was an important occasion for the older 
people of the neighborhood. A gentleman from 
abroad was sent for to come and deliver an address, 
and all the people, tea and near, came together to hear 
it. I could tell yon a great many things about this, 
but it didn't interest the children about there mudi, 
and I don't believe it would you. The dedication 
was in the evening, and it being a long way for all to 
go, the children were almost all left at home. One * 
little boy, a wilful, spoiled child, insisted on going, 
in ^ite of the advice and persoanon of his father. 
He sat on the front low seat, dropped asleep and fell 
off his bench, before the speaker had been talking 
very long. Of course he set up a loud cry, which 
did not add to the interest of the speaker or (he 
hearers. His father carried him home, and that was 
the result of that wilful boy having his own way. 

There was one other child in the house, a girl 
about ten or twelve years old, who came with the 
consent of her father and mother, and gave the best 
of attention to every word that was spoken through 
the whole evening. She had a little pale, sweet flEtce, 
which was the picture of innocent beauty. 

As this is the little girl about whom this story m 
written, I know you all feel interested in her already. 
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This was the first time that she had eyer been at the 
BchooUhouse, though no other child in the yicinity 
was more interested in it than she. 

You will wonder at this I know, and begin to ask 
me why this was so. You would like to know where 
she had been all those long summor days, when the 
other children were taking such an interest in the 
building of the school-house. 

Well, I will tell you more about her, and then you 
will not wonder that she had not been with the play- 
ful children through the summer days. First, you 
would like to know her name. It was Lizzie White. 
Her father lived about two miles from the place 
where the school-house was built. 

The house that she lived in was built of logs, and 
though everything was very neat about it, you would 
know as soon as you saw it that the people who 
lived there were not rich. Lizzie's father had bought 
the farm and house about twelve years before, intend- 
ing to pay for his land, and then build him a new 
house ; but they had had a great deal of sickness in 
the &mily. Heavy doctor's bills had to be paid 
every year, and much time lost from work, so at the 
end of the twelve years the land was only just paid 
for, and a part of the money for the house-building 
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gaved. Lizzie was tiie oldest of five children and 
of course had a great deal to do at home. Her 
&ther was going to try and build a house the next 
summer, and this year father, mother, and children 
were all working to earn and save all they could. 

In the early spring, when the plan of the new 

. school-house was first spoken of, Lizzie*s mother told 

her she could go to the winter school, if she would 

help her enough through the sumnoer, so that she 

could spare her when the cold weather came. 

Nothing delighted Lizzie as much as to be learn- 
ing. She wanted to read all of the time, but she 
was a brave girl, and denied herself this pleasure a 
great many hours, that she might be helping her 
mother. This summer particularly she did not look 
into her books except by firelight after the family 
were in bed. All day long, when other girls of her 
age were running in the woods, or playing in the 
meadows, she was at work as fast as her little fingers 
could fly. She learned to spin that summer, and the 
new plaid woollen dress which she wore the evening 
of the dedication was spun by her own hands. 

No one of all the children of the neighborhood had 
anticipated the opening of the school so much as 
Lizzie. How do you know this? I think I hear 
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some of you ask. I know it, because none of the 
diildren had worked so hard for the priTilege aa 
Lizzie had, and we generally enjoy most what we 
have worked hardest and denied ourselves the most 
to obtain. And then Lizzie had an object to go to 
school for, and yery few little children of her age 
haye that. She lay awake a great many hours when 
every one else in the house was asleep, and thought of 
the future, of what she hoped to do and be, if she 
lived to grow up. 

One thing she had resolved, that she would have 
a thorou^ education, and never stop learning as long 
as she lived. She knew very well that she should 
have to make her o?m way to all these desirable 
things, for her father was not in firm health, and had 
so many other children to provide for that he did 
not expect to give them more than a common-school 
education. Lizzie resolved that she would be » 
teacher, and thus earn the money to get her educa- 
tion. After she had made' this resolve, everything 
was done with reference to it. She never learned a 
lesson without the thought being constantly with her, 
** J must not only learn this well enough, so that I 
can recite the questions which are asked me about 
it, but I must know it so that I could teach it, uwA 
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tell it all plaifilj to yotmger scholars, if they did not 
understand it" In this way she learned everything 
very thoroughly, and was much happier than she 
could haye been, if she had had no ol^t other than 
present pleasure in her study^ 

Now you do not wonder, I know> that I think no 
child in the neighborhood had anticipated the opening 
of the winter school as much as Lizaicv She had the 
Bummer's work which her mother had required of 
her all done. Her clothes, though feW) were all 
nicely repaired, and made ready for school; her books 
that she was to study were all gathered together, and 
laid on the little shelf close to the door, and she 
seemed to have the winter joys almost within her 
grasp. With what a light heart she tripped along by 
her father's side the night of the dedication, we can 
all imagine better than I can telL When she came 
to the place where the school-house stood, she 49train» 
ed her eyes to try and see through the darimess how 
it looked on the outside j but this was quite impossi- 
ble ; she could only see that it was quite large, but in 
the night it looked no better than the log house which 
had been such a miserable shelter for the children 
ihrou^ many wintero. But the inside! Oh! it 
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seemed a palace, really an enchanted palace, to 
the eager little knowledge^ seeker. 

She had never seen anything like it before; the 
3eats were so comfortable, the walls were so white, 
the floors so clean, and the air so clear and free from 
smoke^ The old school-house had had none of these 
desirable features, and yet how happy she had been 
in it ! though always she had been obliged to share 
with her pleasures headaches caused by a smoky 
chimney, and a sick, weary body, made so by incon- 
venient seats, and cold, aching feet, through the rude 
way in which the floor was laid. 

We need not wonder that the new house seemed to 
her a thing of enchantment. She thought it the 
•» Sesame " that was to unlock for her all those hid- 
den treasures which had heretofore seemed so dreamy 
and so far away. She listened to every word the 
gentleman said that evening; and when he talked 
about what he hoped for the children who were to 
be educated there, her lieart, throbbed so hard that 
she could hardly get her breath. She seemed to see 
all the ^ture spread out before her like a map ; and 
she newly promised herself that she would work 
faithfully every moment until her cherished plans 
were accomplished. 
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When the lecture was over, and Lizzie was going 
toward home, she was thinking so busily that they 
had gone more than a mile before a word had been 
spoken. Then her father said, — 

" What is my little daughter thinking of so intent- 
ly, that she has forgotten her usual cheerful chatter- 
ing to-night ? '* 

" I was thinking," Lizzie answered, " how happy, 
how very happy we are all going to be at the new 
school-house this winter, and how much more we will 
know in the spring than we do now ! Oh, it seems 
to me I never was so happy before 1 ** 

" You mustn't calculate too much on things that 
are yet to come. You remember the old saying, and 
it is a very true one, too, that * there*s many a slip 
Hiwixt ilie cup and the lip,' don^t you ? ** 

" Oh, yes," she said, " I remember that, but it 
seems that there can be no slip this time. The school- 
house is done, and I am all ready, and you know the 
school is to commence on Monday next ; so I am sure 
I don't see any way that the comfort can fail of com- 
ing this time." 

Her father replied, " It may come just as you ex- 
pect, but you must learn not to anticipate over-much 
in this world, for very often things do not turn out 
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just exactly as we think they are ^ii^ to, and then, 
if we haye set our hearts too m«ch on them, it makes 
US unhappy when they fail." 

Lizzie couldn't see how her plans €atM fail, but 
she knew her father was a great deal wiser than i^« 
was, so she simply said, '^ I'll try not to get too hap* 
py ; '* and they walked on again in silence, our litUe 
friend Lizde thinking none the less of what dte 
would doy and how she would do it, in qpite of her 
&ther*s wls^ admonition. 

The dedication took place on Wednesday eyening^ 
and the four days following seemed very long to 
Lizzie, though she was busy nearly eyery moment 
when she was awake. She dreamed of the school in 
the new school*house» and woke up every morning 
wishing that her dream had been reality. The long- 
wished-for Monday came at last. lizzie was up au 
hour before light, as she hfA promised her mother 
that she would help her all that she could, both be- 
fore and after school. Ber father got v^ and built 
her a firo, and she had the break&st all rea^ for the 
table beforo aujr other of the family was out of bedL 
When her mother came out of her bedroom, she 
smiled and said Lizzie's going^ to school would be 
a good thing; it would make them all smart* 
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As 800D as the breakfast dishes were washed, Lizxie 
exchanged her work-dress for the nice woollen on« 
which she had worn the night that you first made 
her acquaintance. She washed her &ce and hands 
very clean, combed her hair neatly, put her books 
earefolly into the satchel which she had made for 
this purpose, kissed mother, &ther, and each of 
the dtor little brothers and sixers, and tnpped 
off to school with a heart as light and happy as 
a bird. You will wonder, I, know, that she went 
alone, when there were four other little ones left 
at home, but none of them were large enough 
to walk two miles in the winter, except Charlie, 
tiie brother next to her. He was just getting 
over the measles, and was not thought able yet 
^ walk so far. On this account, Lizzie had to go 
alone this morning, but the way did not seem very 
&r to her; she tripped so lightly over the ground that 
she soon came in sight of the sdiool-house. 

Up to this moment, her anticipations had been all 
joyfiil. Now the thought came to her that she had got 
to meet and make her way into the heart of a stran- 
ger, and she stopped a moment tremblingly wonder- 
ing what this new trii^ would be like. She was a 
very timid, shrinking child naturally, and had had 
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very little experience with strangers. The school 
had always before this winter been taught by some 
one living in the neighborhood ; but this time it had 
been given to a young man who was studying law 
in a neighboring town. He was an entire stranger to 
all of the children, and of course much curiosity anA 
some dread was felt of " the new master," as they 
all called him. 

Lizzie did not stand hesitating many minutes. 
She saw the children playing around the outside of 
the house, and hoping that the '* master " was not yet 
there, she hurried on, that she might get her seat, and 
be lost amid the crowd of other children, before he 
came. But when she went in, he was standing by 
the stove, turning over carelessly the leaves of a 
book. When he heard the door open, he looked 
round and said, — 

" How do you do, little girl ? Who are you ? " 
Lizzie dropped a low courtesy, but did not venture 
tj speak a word. She did not dare to look up again, 
but she was sure she heard the teacher laugh, and she 
felt much inclined to cry, but she remembered what a 
brave heart she had set out with, so she laid down 
her satchel of books, and quietly sat down. The 
morning was cold, so that the children did not feel 
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mach like staying out of doors, and soon they were 
all gathered round the stove. When so many others 
were in the room, Lizzie gathered courage to look at 
the teacher. She was not wholly pleased with his 
&ce, but she resolved not to be hasty, either in liking 
or disliking. There were about forty children in the 
room, but you will not feel interested in my do- 
scribing them all to you. One a little girl of twelve, 
I will tell you about, as she is connected with our 
story. Her name was Helen Anderson. She was 
an only child, and her father was worth considerable 
property. This had not had a good influence over 
Helen. She had grown up proud, and was sometimes 
very unreasonable with her playmates. She had a 
foolish idea that, because she dressed better than the 
girls of her own age in the neighborhood, it made her 
some way better than they were. She never stud- 
ied much on her lessons, as she thought, being rich, 
she could get through the world without knowing 
a great deal. She had been at the school before, 
and none of the children liked her much,^ or were 
willing to sit with her. 

As soon as the teacher ratigthe bell for the schoU 
ars to take their seats, she seized Lizzie, and draw- 
ing her into the seat beside her, said, «— 
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" You are going to 8it with me this winter, so asti/ 
help me get my sums } jovl are smart enough to get 
your own lessons and mine too." 

Lizzie would much rather have had a seat by her- 
self ; or, if she must share her seat, would rather have 
had, for a companion, any other person in the room ; 
but she knew somebody must sit by Helen, and she 
thought she would rather submit to it than to seem 
fault-finding in the eyes of the new teacher, so she sat 
down quietly, without saying one word. 

The teacher proved to be a pleasant young man, 
though he had had very little experience in managing 
children. He was very severe in his government, 
and made a great many rules, which he told the 
children " would be disobeyed at their peril." Lizzie 
was not at all disturbed by these things. She found 
her way into those treasured books, and was so 
-delighted with them that she did not give a thought 
to having any trouble about the rules. She knew 
very well that good children are never troubled by 
rules. It is only bad children that disdike a strict 
teacher. The day passed off very pleasantly, as did 
the next and the next, until several weeks had passed 
away. 

Charlie was able to go to school now, and he and 
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Lizzie were as regular as the sun every morning in 
their .places. Lizzie was getting along even better 
than she had anticipated with her studies. She now 
hoped that she would be able to go through with her 
arithmetic this winter, and then she would be able to 
review it by herself when the school was done. 

One day she sat studying during the intermission 
at noon while the rest of the children were playing 
about her. She chanced to look i^ from her slate 
just as two of the larger boys, John Brown and George 
Drew, were talking about her seat-mate Helen. 
John says, — 

<< I can't endure her ; can you, Oeorge ? " 
" No, indeed, I cannot," George says. " I wish we 
could do something to pay her for that impudent trick 
that she played off on us this morning.'^ 
" We will," John replies. " What shall it be? " 
Lizzie looked up at them pleasantly and said, " It 
is more noble to forgive than to revenge a wrong. I 
would not do anything to plague Helen ; you will only 
make her more fretful and peevish to us all." 

" Oh, Lizzie," says John, " you are always playing 
peacemaker ; we usually mind what you say, but I am 
determined this time to pay Helen in her own coin. 
I believe it will be good for her«" 
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Just at this moment John spied Helen's handker- 
ohief (a yerj nice one) Ijing on her seat, where she 
had accidentally left it when she went home to her 
dinner. He caught it up in triumph, and cried out, 
*< Come on, George ; this is just the thing ; she'll know 
it when she gets this again." Then thej both ran out 
of the house. 

Lizzie, who had a difficult sum that i^ bad been 
working on for a long time, and had just begun to see 
into, had gone back to her work, and was sa intentlj 
thinking of it that she did not hear the last remark^ 
or give attention enough to see what the boys were 
doing, and of course she soon lost all remembrance 
of the passing conversation she had with them about 
Helen. 

The afternooQ was an exceedingly busy one, and 
also a successful one for her studies, and when at the 
close of school she found herself homeward bound, she 
was even more happy than usual. Charlie had not 
been able to go to school that day, so she had no one 
to talk with on her way home, and of course her 
thoughts came all the faster. She remembered that 
night, what her father had said to her about not 
calculating too much on thingis that were yet ta come. 
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bat ske had been so happy thos far in her school 
that she trusted now more than ever to future joy. 

The winter was now about a third gone, and there 
was a prospect that Lizzie would accomplish even 
more than she had dared to hope for. But alas for 
trusting too much to anticipation in this world, where 
there are so many changes ! 

The next morning, Charlie not being as well> Lizzie 
was a little belated abojit getting to school* She had 
never before been tardy since the school began* 
She felt very badly about getting a tardy mark, but 
her mother needed her help that morning, so without 
complaining she stayed until fifteen minutes past eight, 
before she started from home. Then she ran all the 
way, in hopes that she might get there before the roll 
was called ; but when, all breathless, she came into the 
school-house, the teacher had just finished calling the 
roll. She went immediately to his desk to tell him 
what had delayed her. But without waiting for her 
to speak, without bidding her good*morning, he seized 
her rudely by the arm, and looking her fiercely in the 
face, said, — 

" Where is that handkerchief of Helen Anderson'e 
that you stole yesterday t " 

If he had struck her to the floor, she could not 
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have been more surprised. She trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and looked as white as the little scarf that 
was neatly folded round her neck; but looking up 
in a moment, with a face beaming with conscious 
innocence, she said, " I have had nothing to do with 
the handkerchief, sir. I have not taken it. I do 
not know where it is." 

" Don*t make the matter worse by telling a lie 
about it. Helen says she saw you take it, and now, 
wicked girl, I shall hold you responsible for it until it 
is returned. Take your seat." 

Immediately the conversation of the day before 
came back to Lizzie's mind. She thought John and 
G-eorge must have hid the handkerchief to tease 
Helen, and she looked '^to the seat where they usually 
sat, thinking that one or both of them would be 
generous enough to step forward and tell the truth 
about it to relieve her from this unhappy situation, 
but unfortunately neither of the boys were in the 
room that morning. She began to say, — 

" I think the handkerchief will be found, but in- 
deed, I did not take it." 

Hb interrupted her with, — 

" Take your seat, I will hear no more words about 
it. I suppose you have carried the handkerchief 
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home. Therefore I will give you until to-morrow 
morning to restore it. If it is not then returned, you 
must expect severe consequences to follow, as we allow, 
no thieves ia this school." 

Lizzie went silently to her seat and took up her 
book with the appearance of studying, but her heart 
was breaking. This was the first hard trial that had 
ever come to her little life, and she did not know how 
to meet it, without letting it be to her a real heart 
sorrow. We have said before that she was a sensi- 
tive child, and this seemed to her to be a terrible 
grief. She knew that she was innocent, but she had 
been called a thief in the presence of the school, her 
teacher believed that she was a thief, and she did not 
know that she should be able to prove her innocence. 
She knew that the eyes of the whole school were 
upon her, and she was thoughtful enough to know 
that very much depended on her behaving as if she 
were truly innocent. So she continued to keep her 
eyes on her book, and except that her face was as 
colorless as marble, she gave no other sign that any- 
thing more than usual was troubling her. When the 
noontime came, she longed to rush home to her 
mother's arms, but she thought this might be inter- 
preted as another proof of her guilt, so she kept her 
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heart brave, and without a tear, she sat Btudjing 
throughout the whole of the intermission. Then 
ihcre was a lingering hope in her heart that John and 
George would be there in the afternoon, and the 
matter would be thus all made right, before she went 
home to trouble her parents with it. Every time the 
door opened her heart would throb wildly, and she 
would glance up from her book, to ^e if it might not 
be one of the only ones who could relieve her from 
this terrible suspense ; but the hours Vfote away and 
neither of them came. She was a general favorite 
with all the scholars, and great sympathy waa 
expressed for her by them all. When they tried to 
draw from her expressions of hatred toward Helen, 
which they were all indulging in so freely, she said, 
quietly, ** I would rather not talk about it now, and I 
would rather you should not." But of course she 
could not keep them still, so they chattered away like 
so many magpies till the teacher at length came, and 
commenced the afternoon session. Through the whole 
afternoon, Lizzie kept her marble-like tranquillity, and 
at the close of the school, gave her teacher her usual 
pleasant good-night as she crossed the threshold. 
She walked no faster than her wont, until she had 
crossed the meadow and got into the wood-path ithjMk 
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hid her from the eyes of all save God, then she ran 
almost with the fleetness of a deer, until she was 
(Weltered by her mother's arms. 

There she lay panting and almost breathless, so 
white they might haye thought her lifeless but for the 
wild sobbing that every few moments gave evidence 
of her sorrow. She was too exhausted, too much 
overcome, to utter a single word of explanation. At 
length a terrible faintness took the place of this wild 
emotion, and for six hours she lay as one dead. 
Then a high fever followed, and die was not in her 
right mind again for many days. She was continual- 
ly talking in short, broken sentences, as one in a 
dream. 

All the time the lost handkerchief was on her 
mind ; she constantly thought herself in the presence 
of her teacher, and such touching pleas of her inno- 
cence she made as moved the hearts of all those who 
surrounded her. Sometimes she would imagine that 
the officers were carrying her away to the prison ; 
then when she lay, as she supposed, in the cold, dark 
cell, she would entreat John and George to come and 
bring the handkerdiief, that she might be once more 
free. 

9te imagined ^e oppression and suffocation which 
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Bhe felt to be the closeness of her prison cell, and 
then how pleadingly she would beg to be carried into 
the fresh air, that she might breathe sweetly once 
more before she died! None of the friends who 
watched so anxiously by her bedside thought she 
would ever breathe again under the open sky ; for 
she seemed almost entered on the glad sunshine of 
heaven. But ilie good Father who was watching over 
the little suflFerer more tenderly than any earthly 
friend sent at last his breath of healing, and her 
life was spared. 

Who, think you, of all who watched beside the 
sick couch was most rejoiced when the angel of relief 
came, and the physicians thought Lizzie out of dan- 
ger? 

It was her teacher. Though many, very many 
who had known and loved her longer than he sent 
up to heaven their offerings of thankcfgiving when 
her terrible sickness abated, yet no heart had such a 
weighty burden removed &om it as his when the 
death angel passed by, without taking the first-bom 
from that little household. 

From the moment that he learned Lizzie's innocence 
from the boys .who produced the missing handker- 
chief, he had suffered terrible smitings of conscience, 
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as a false accuser. He hastened to her home to ask 
her forgiveness for the great wrong he had done her, 
and found her in the sad condition which we have al- 
ready described. He felt that, if she died, he must 
always accuse himself as having been her murdeier. 
He left his school, and through those many days and 
weeks of dangerous sickness, no one was a more faith- 
ful watcher or attendant than was he. No one 
thanked God more fervently for her returning 
health. From that time he was an altered man. 
His impetuosity of temper he resolved to restrain, 
and never again to accuse any person of guilt until 
he had thoughtfully weighed the evidence against 
him. 

Lizzie grew better day by day, and as gradually as 
new strength came to her body, new and holy strength 
came to her teacher's heart. 

It was not until the warm spring days came that 
Lizzie was able to leave her room, so that the winter 
of improvement at school, which she had promised 
herself, was nearly all lost to her, so far as the edu- 
cation which we get from books goes. But in return 
for this loss, Gt)d had sent her those great and mys- 
terious lessons which suflfering brings* to the human 
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heart, and she had grown good and great by the win- 
ter's teachings. 

A few more words will suffice to finish my story. 
Of course you would like to know what became of all 
these persons who may have interested for you per- 
haps a passing hour. 

So far as I know, they are all still living, and all 
profited by this experience in their early lives. The 
** teacher " became eminent in his profession, and is 
now a much respected Judge in the State of New 
York. He has never forgotten this lesson which he 
learned in youth, and after careful thought, he al- 
ways " tempers justice with mercy " in all his deci- 
sions. He has been heard to say that, for one great 
wrong done in early life, he is trying to atone by 
many years of patient continuance in well-doing. 

Helen has seen much adversity. Her father died 
penniless, leaving herself and mother to earn their 
living by their own exertions. Helen's former life 
had illy fitted her for this struggle ; but, through the 
kindness of those who in times past had received noth- 
iing but rudeness at her hands, she is able to earn a 
subdistence for her mother and herself. John and 
Gkorge, having overcome the revengeful, mischievous 
spirit of their childhood, are both men of much 
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promise, and as proof that they received a AiU for- 
giveness at Lizzie's hands for the severe suffering 
which their thoughtless trick caused her, I evidence 
the fact that John afterward became the happy hus- 
band of the little ^1 who was once taken for a 
thief. 

And what shall I say for Lizzie? She has real- 
ized in part the hopes of her childhood, though she 
is still studying, and does not expect her education to 
be finished as long as she lives, which she has no 
doubt will be through a long eternity. 

I could tell you very much more about her present 
life, but I know she would rather tell you herself, and 
as I think you may many of you see her before you 
die, I will leave the rest of the story for her. 
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